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ATHWOLD: 


A ROMAUNT OF THE MINSTREL TIME. 


CANTO IIL.—(Cencluded ) 


Axp Edgar's met the beauty’s eyes, 
And soft the glance one gave; 
How came like death the chill surprise 
O’er Athwold’s spirit brave! 
And she, frail Helen of the fray, 
Full oft amid that stifled play 
Of passions, frantic though enchained, 
On her sad spouse her glance she threw ; 
And, sharply, he, though well he reined 
The fury that so frantic grew, 
Turned oft to meet her treacherous eye, 
For roving glance of sympathy ; 
But met, alas! from her he loved, 
Not love, but pity’s cruel beam: 
A smile of sorrow, that still proved 
All love was gone; or that did seem 
Perchance its lone, last lingering ray, 
When love in pity melts away. 
She turned from him, with such a look 
As never lover’s heart could brook : 
*T was triumph, and ’t was sorrow blent! 
Yet changed it all as Edgar leant, 
Enamored, o’er her beauteous breast; 
And idly she the king addressed, 
In words as fickle, and as free, 
As words from beauty’s lips might be. 


Oh, like the stroke of larum bell, 
That beats the prison’d felon’s knell, 
And, ’mid the dungeon’s silence dumb, 
Gives dreadful note his hour has come— 
Broke that sweet voice on Athwold’s ear! 
’T was worse than agony to hear! 
All hope was o'er: his last weak stay— 
A woman’s love—was swept away ; 
And now his soul is taught to view, 
In all she doth, some terror new. 
With haggard gaze, and eye as wild, 
He marked how faithlessly she smiled; 
And ah! with maddened look, he deemed 
Elfreda never was so fair, 
As now by Edgar’s side she seemed. 
And, truth, they were a.noble pair! 
And Edgar felt the bitter wrong 
That such a jewel of his crown 
Had been a traitor’s prize so long ; 
And he himself, like churlish clown, 
All unavenging—smiling ever 
On the base rifler of his rest, 
And unsuspecting, dreaming never 
Of stranger plumage in his nest. 


Like that poor bird whose toil-built cot 

Is prey for every gaudy wing— 

Who buildeth, but enjoyeth not, 

And still, all innocence, doth sing: 
Like that poor bird were his the lot— 
The hell of consciousness and thought 
King Edgar felt. “ And was it I,” 

He said, “have been a villain’s tool 
’Gainst mine own peace, unwittingly— 

My servant’s servant, and his fool ?”” 
It sunk his soul within; and, stung 

To his heart’s core, he scarce could keep 
The burning fury from his tongue 

That in his spirit rankled deep. 
Nigh“did his restless falchion leap, 

Full often, from his belted side ; 
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But ruling Reason bade it sleep, 
Though oft before so fiercely tried. 

There by a hated rival’s side 

She sat, his fair but fatal bride ; 

On Edgar answering glances throwing— 


Those dear young smiles, that once were glowing 


For him alone; but now were shed 

On his worst foeman’s hated head. 

Undizen’d was her soft attire, 

Yet Athwold’s gnawing soul of fire, 

Even from her simple beauty, drew 

New proof that she was all untrue ; 

Yet sure, he saw his prayer obtained— 

The boon he asked, though luckless, gained! 

Ah no! for sudden now he thought 

How with his spouse his prayer had wrought; 

When wildly from her presence flying, 

He left her frighted, unreplying, 

Fallen in fear, and faint as fair, 

To gem and deck her shining hair, 

Or leave it unadorned to flow, 

As beauty’s self might fairest know. 
“Qh fool!” he thought, ‘‘deem not for thee 

She chose so unadorned to be. 

Full well the trait’ress knew the curls 

She wears do all outdazzle pearls, 

And need no gem—no bride-wreath set, 

No coronal, to charm; nor yet 

To win the lord of Britain’s throne, 

In beauty’s peerless light alone.” 

Thrice fatal prayer and boon for him, 

Who, knowing loveliness was dim, 

And dim alone when veiled and hid 

With charms of art, had rashly bid 

Th’ unveiling of the bright surprise, 

Even in a monarch rival’s eyes. 

And Athwold, now but deeper caught 

In the vext toils himself had wrought— 

Of hope, of conscience, peace bereft, 

Lovelorn and friendless, lonely left, 

Must add his folly to the rest— 

The Tophet of his tortured breast. 


Yet long upon those charms he gazed, 
Now his no more—for ever lost! 
Still as he looked, compelled, he praised, 
While raged his spirit, tempest-tossed. 
Not she the veil, the gem, the ring, 
Needed to win that amorous king: 
’T was but herself, undeck’d, to show, 
To teach the noble breast to glow; 
And fairer to the royal heart 
She seemed, unaided all by art; 
Though still king Edgar quell’d his love, 
While hate within did sterner move, 
As oft he looked, admiring more ; 
But when the banqueting was o’er, 
And the red wine went circling round, 
The deep-drained bowl at length unbound 
The cords that held him in control, 
And loosed his fury-fretted soul. 
Elfreda from the hall had gone; 
And Athwold now, with foes alone, 
Frighted, full oft the goblet quaff’d, 
And o’er each brimming beaker laughed. 
He laughed; but such a laugh well nigh 
Might seem the mockery of a sigh! 
He turned; and Edgar’s burning eye 
Flash’d full on his!— 
“ We'll pledge thy bride, 
Thy lovely spouse,” the monarch cried, 
“ And curse on traitors, far and wide!” 





Athwold, full charg’d with smothered ire, 
Felt on his cheek the blazing fire: 
“‘ A curse on tyrants!” loud he rung, 

And frantic toward the king he sprung. 

Aback the frighted nobles drew ; 

Swift from his belt his falchion flew ; 

But round the monarch then they closed, 

And his descending stroke opposed. 

“Slave!” cried the king, and broke the throng; 

But struggling Athwold turned at bay, 

And through his foemen struggling strong, 
Hewed with his blade his bloody way. 

He gains the door—the court—the gate! 
“ He flies !—pursue him—cut him down!” 

But he has ’scaped beyond their hate, 
And, screened behind a thicket brown, 

He sees th’ astonished train pursue: 

He marks each former jealous mate, 

And marks swift-mounted Edgar too ; 

Wildly he hears him peal halloo! 

And rings the cry the wildwood through. 


And, mounted, soon an angry throng 
From the old gate-way burst; 
He hears them as they howl along, 
And hears himself accurs’d. 
Heavens ! his own vassals are engaged 
In hunt of him !—then, thrice-enraged, 
His brow sweats blood, his heart-strings writhe! 
Oh, how unlike the hunting blithe 
He joined at morn! But hark! at fault, 
The baffled train are hasting back. 

**So soon give o’er the strong assault ?”’ 
Nay, hearken! list!—they cry—‘ The pack ! 
Ho! put the blood-hounds on his track !”” 

The curdling blood refused to play 
In his stiff veins; but fury lent 
What Nature gave not, and away, 
Faint, panting, reckless all, he went. 
He heard them to the castle flying, 
He heard them shouting, and replying; 
Oh, Holy Rood! and now he hears 
The pack howl out! ’T is in his ears, 
The burst of their unsated yell, 
As, in full cry come up, they tell, 
For shrieking souls, the hounds of hell! 
The bark rings out !—away he flies! 
Oh, God be bless’d! the howling dies! 
Afar—afar; they scent astray ; 
Yet on he went, away—away! 
The breeze swells up—oh, louder now! 
On, on he sped, his straining brow 
Sweating huge blood-drops, and his soul 
Striving with death. He knew not how, 
But on he flew ; and though no goal 
Bounded that race, he ran, until 
All senseless now, he gains a hill, 
That from that forest-valley swells. 
Up, up he toils. No more the yells 
Of the hot bloodhounds does he hear, 
But yet ’tis awful in his ear ; 
And up he strains. A distant bark ! 
And upward still;—but rest thee! Hark! 
’T is silent now: nay, list !—perchance 
The scent’s astray !—up, up he toiled : 
The hight is gained. A swimming glance 
Back on the vale beneath he threw: 
There stands old Devon! They seem foiled 
In their pursuit,’ for calm the view. 
He reeled, and came a blessed trance ; 
He staggered, swooned, and down he sank, 
All senseless, on a shadow’d bank. 
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Oh, hear the pack far, far away! 

Faint grows their howling: they’re astray; 
Some game’s afoot that saveth him! 

And o’er the hapless man to-day 

The untiring bloodhounds shall not bay ! 

He heard not, knew not ;—there he lay, 
His eye-ball as in death ’t were dim. 

Is this brave Athwold? Let him rest, 

Even where he lies; his troubled breast 

And harrass’d limbs have need of rest. 


Faint, breathless, senseless, nigh his soul 
Itself had gained its mortal goal, 

When came the trance ; and then he fell, 
And slumbered reckless, though the yell 
Of hound, and man more merciless, 

Fast on his rapid trail did press. 

Ab! little thought he, when at morn 

He waked the echoes with his horn, 

That those stark hills, which far he viewed, 
Crown’'d with blue mist and azured wood, 
Or towering bleak with naked hight, 
Should be his only home at night! 


Nature’s own pillow gave him rest; 
And there, as on a mother’s breast, 
He slept as ne’er before he slept, 
While o’er his swoon the dew-drops wept. 
And who so heartless, had not shed 
A tear upon his houseless head, 
As there he lay, all outcast now, 
The night-drops cold upon his brow, 
And fallen upon that chilly bed? 
Yet dreamless slept he. When he woke, 
He found him ’neath a tangled oak ; 
A nodding thicket veiled his view, 
But he just saw the starlight through. 

And then again he swooned ; and well 
And long he rested, till he thought 
He heard a voice. He woke: ’t was nought! 

He must have dreamed it; or the swell 
Of the cold breeze his ear had caught. 
List!—It was nothing. Something fell 
On rustling leaves: What is it there? 
Perchance poor Reynard from his lair, 
Some startled doe, or timid hare. 
But he was rested, and he rose. 
Throbb’d his swoll’n temples; scarce he knows 
How, why he’s there. 

’T was middle night, 

And from his covert lodge he stole. 
The chill, round moon was shining bright, 
And, truth, it was a blessed sight, 

Bnt cheer’d not Athwold’s soul. 


He lean’d him ’gainst a rock that, gray, 
Shone in the moonlight’s sullen ray ; 
And, for a moment, mute he stood, 
Wild gazing from that mountain wood, 
On the broad plain outstretch’d below, 
That seem’d, in that bright moonlight’s glow, 
A maz'd mirage to mock his wo. 
Before him, silent he surveys, 
Bleared by the moonlight’s silvery haze, 
His forest hydes, his fields, and all 
That, won of old from stranger hands, 
Pertain’d to Devon’s ancient thrall ; 
And now to him—his dowry lands, 
His aching temples throb to view! 
But worse, when now he turns his eyes 
Where, far, his dingy turrets rise, 
Murky, though moonlit, peering through 
The mist that in the valley lies. 
The towers of Devon—there are they, 
The moonbeams on their turrets streaming ; 
But ah! a soul-distracting ray, 
In one lone lattice gleaming, 
Is terturing poor Athwold’s heart 
With jealousy’s envendm’d smart. 
’T is from Elfreda’s lattice high 
That hateful light invades his eye; 
And heavens! who knows but there it shines 
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Where Edgar lays his cursed head, ! Disguised as Ethred, in his pall = 





And by Elfreda’s side reclines, 
Upon his own unhappy bed ? 
His bursting temples, and his eye, 
That from its socket seem’d to fly, 
With his fierce curses, loudly rung 
Hot from his heart and fever’d tongue, 
Tell how his mad-man fury burns. 
With fist fast clench’d, to heaven he turns, 
And “ Here I vow,” aloud he cried, 

“On thee, curst spoiler of my bride, 
Revenge, that ne’er shall slake before 
It drinks thy proud heart’s warmest gore! 
Bear witness, heaven !—My wrath shall be 
Baptized in blood! Oh, might I see 
His hated shape before me now! 

But here record my vengeful vow : 
Vengeance Ill have!” 

The thicket broke 
Sudden beside him as he spoke. 

“‘ Have vengeance, then !”’ a voice replied, 
Hoarse mutt’ring; and, with sturdy stride, 
A stalwart shape before him stood : 

“ Have it, and make thy promise good!” 


Agast, he reel’d. His sudden foe 
Had raised his falchion for the blow ; 
And dark he stood, his eye of ire 
Through his black vizor flashing fire. 
An instant, and they closed in strife— 
Clash’d their broad falchions fierce and rife! 
Athwold, with nought to lose but life;— 
His foeman, not his life alone, 
But, chance, a courtier, or a throne. 
’T is midnight, and we leave them there 
In combat hot—a dreadful pair! 
The pale moon sunk at last, and fell 
Set the dread dark o’er mount and dell; 
Not even the twinkling stars were seen, 
For the dun clouds were rolled between. 
*T was then that vizor’d shape, so late, 
Entered dark Deven’s creaking gate ; 
And by the porter’s lanthorn light, 
Viewed his hack’d mail and helmet bright. 
Weak was his voice, and faint his hand ; 
But, as he drew his batter’d brand, 
That yet was stain’d with blood undried, 
“See, there’s thy master’s blood!’ he cried. 
And when the purpled morning broke 
O’er that brown heath and forest hill, 
A woodman, as he, passing, woke 
The early echoes, whistling shrill, 
As to his morning toil he fared, 


Stopt short where Athwold’s lodge appeared : 


For lo! the deep-scarred soil was bared 
Of its green sod, and dark besmeared 
With streaks of blood, and stamps of heels 

Screwed on the turf; and ah! the bank, 
’Mid its half-screening shrubs, reveals 


The fount whence earth those blood-streams drank: 


A headless body, whence they sprung; 
And there, with black, protruded tongue, 
And wide eyes set, agast, he sees 

A head, up-hung between the trees, 

Which high their wedging branches twine! 
Ah, hapless Athwold! was it thine? 

Yet not the minstrel’s rhyme may tell 

By whom he bled—by whom he fell, 

For ancient story ceaseth here; 

Though pray it be not, as I fear, 

The minstrel’s self, in anger’s fire, 

Had stain’d the hand that swept the lyre, 
And claimed his deep-vowed vengeance so, 
Against a tamed and humbled foe. 

Some tell that Edzar’s self pursued, 
Alone, his victim to the wood; 

And, searching through the forest near, 
His vow of vengeance chanc’d to hear. 
Though some surmise a sadder tale, 

And say the Poet of the Dele, 














Sang at the tragic festival ; 

And wily, by his art inspired, 
Timothews-like, the monarch fired ; 
That by his craft, unguarded stood 

The gate that open’d to the wood} 
That ’t was from him Lord Athwold 
When his bold arm the king assailed; 
From him he flew ; but, in the weed 

Of harper old, they did not heed 

His resting there. And so, while they 
Rush'd boist’rous to the forest way, 

He stript his masque, his beard, his pall, 
And slipt unnoticed through the hall ; 
And loos’d a stag from out the park, 
And called aside the blood-hounds’ bark, 
Cheering the greedy pack astray, 

And luring Edgar, too, away. 

And then alone he sought the wood, 
To make his morning promise good 
The vow he, by the rood, had given: 

“ Athwold this night shall sleep in heaven!” 
The secret in their tombs must sleep, 
Who wrought the tragic story deep; 
Though still the Muse, in doating, saith, 

(She would not harm her minstrel son,) 
He who most gain’d by Athwold’s death, 
Let him be deem’d the guilty one. 
But loyal thralls and subjects said— 
And shook the superstitious head— 

“°T was ne’er the king; for Alban’s dart 
Had cleft, that morn, the stag’s stout heart, 
While Edgar’s, though it aim’d to kill, 
Was but a bloodless arrow still ;— 

An augury that well should show 
The noble Athwold’s midnight foe. 


And this ere Autumn’s leaves were falling, 
And ere the Christmas chimes were calling, 
The merry bells, I ween, rung round 
With a gayer, sweeter sound 

Than ever they had rung before 

For Britain’s monarchs, wed of yore. 


’T is the dark and sombre aisle 

Of an old cathedral pile ; 

Yet its arches gray are streaming 

With a thousand tapers’ beaming. 

Oh, how bright the light is streaming! 

And how soft ascends the prayer! 

Now the organ rolleth there ; 

And, as sweet the hymn is stealing, 

By the altar-stone are kneeling 

The noble and the fair. 

Hark! again the organ pealing ; 

And from glittering cross to ceiling, 
See the long lit tapers flare. 

Surplic’d boys these tapers bear; 

And with cowled head around, 

With a solemn, chanting sound, 
Holy Fathers bless the pair. 


A mitred head is o’er them bending} 
List! the whisper’d vows ascending 
See how rosy smiles the bride! 

To the priest she hath replied; 

And a crown is on her brow, 

And a blessing said; and now 

Ring ye merry chimes once more! 
Joyous ring—the bridal’s o’er! 

And adown the stony aisle, 

Cheer’d by many a beauteous smile~ 
Her own more beautiful, the while 
Walks the lovely, newly wed, 

By her monarch bridegroom led. 
Scatter roses in the way, 

Ring ye bells, and all be gay! 

You ’ll have merry holiday, 

For the lovely bride you’ve seen 

Is Elfreda fair, I ween, 


Proud Edgar’s love, and England’s queen! — 
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a OE L’ENVOY. 

It was 0 lay of old romance, 

The witch-work of a ladye’s glance— 
Of such an eye as doth express 

Far more than Grecian loveliness : 

The azure which from o’er the water 
The Saxon gave to Anglia’s daughter, 
What time the Conqueror, in his pride, 
Was conquer’d by his English bride ; 
Nor cross’d again the ocean swell, 

But chose with loveliness to dwell ; 
Whence grew, in blissful after days, 

Old Britain’s glorious hero race, 

And fair-haired girls; from whom, ’tis sung, 
Columbia’s blue-eyed daughters sprung, 

And the sweet words those daughters speak— 
The music of the Saxon tongue. 

More sweet than goddess-whisper’d Greek. 
And thou, mine own dear Forest-land !— 
Dear, from far cave to ocean sand: 

Bright clime where sinks the setting sun— 
Last which the day-god looks upon; 
Where blooms the bay-tree in its pride— 
Not that which by old Delphi’s side, 
Entwin’d with myrtle, crown’d, of yore, 
The warrior bard whom Doris bore— 

But that which o’er savannahs blows, 
More fair than Daphne’s laurel-rose ; 

The tall magnolia, branching high, 

With odors for the summer sky, 

Whose leaves the angel-muse of song (4) 
Hath strewed, all green, our shores along, 
To crown the poet-race which here— 

Her last, best boast—she means to rear: 
Bright land of mountain, flood and wild, 
Where roams, o’erawed, the poct child, 
Though clear thy skies and broad thy waters, 
Thy glory is thy peerless daughters— 

The lovely, for whose mothers’ smile, 

Of old, in their ancestral isle, 

The minstrel oft hath sung the lay 

That gains their gentle ear to-day ; 

Nor deem’d the idle song he gave 

Should cross the undiscover’d wave, 

And by a kindred race be known, 

Who call his Druid harp their own. 


FINIS. 





















NOTES TO CANTO III. 

J “The angel-muse,” &c. 

Hdlinshed calls “ the bai-tree” “ the tree of the good angel.” 
Asleommenced this poem with an address to the Mother-iand, so 


lent with a love for the land that our fathers loved ; nor is it a 
howor to be proud of, to be able to cull one’s self an Anglo- | 
And amid the thousands of our countrymen who derive 


tr descent from some of the Continental nations, I cannot but con- 

that they whose ancestry were the countrymen of Milton, of 

‘speare, of Bacon and of Newton, have a privilege equivalent to 

night of wearing the golden cicada among the Athenians. 
SS 


For the New-Yorker. 
STATISTICS—NO. I. 
‘Statistics’ is a term of modern date. Sir John Sinclair 
hithe first who made use of it. Since his time, the word 
‘ome into general use; and, for its comprehensiveness, 
ther could be substituted for it. 

41790, Mr. B, Clarke gave a statistical account of Ger- 
i and it appears that the same attempt was made in 
“a, Saxony, Sardinia and Tuscany, though on a less ex- 
tale; but the greatest statistical work on record was 
muenced in Scotland in the year 1790. Sir John Sinclair 
the foundation for it, and he was assisted by nine hun- 

“men of the highest literary talents. 
A satistical account of a country comprehends the follow- 
ue. We can perceive, therefore, the full scope of the 
wing} and any departure from it must only serve to 
88 It; 
“The name of the parish, and its origin, situation and ex- 
imumber of acres; description of the soil and surface ; 
" tnd extent of the sea-coast, lakes, rivers, islands, hills, 
caves, woods, orchards, S&c.; climate and diseases ; 
gi flongevity ; state of property; number of proprie- 
‘tuber of residing proprietors; mode of cultivation; 
of husbandry; manures; eeed time and harvest; 


remarkable instances of good xnd bad seasons; quantity and 
value of each species of crop; total value of the whole pro- 
duce of the district; totel real and valued rent; prices of 
grains and provisions ; total quantity of grain and other arti- 
cles consumed in the parish ; wages and prices of labor; ser- 
vices whether exacted or abolished; commerce; manufac- 
tures; manufacture ef kelp, its amount, and the number of 
people employed in it; fisheries ; towns and villages ; police ; 
inns and ale-houses; roads and bridges; harbors; ferries, 
and their state ; number of ships and vessels; number of sea- 
men ; state of the church ; stipend, mesne, glebe, and patron; 
number of poor; parochial funds, and the management of 
them; state of the schools, and the number of scholars; an- 
cient state of population; causes of its increase or decrease ; 
number of families ; exact number of people now living there ; 
division of the inhabitants—Ist, by the place of their birth, 
2d, by their ages, 3d, by their religious persuasions, 4th, by 
their occupations and situation in life, 5th, by their residence, 
whether in town, village, or country; number of houses ; num- 
ber of uninhabited houses ; number of dove-cotes, and to what 
extent they are destructive to the crops; number of horses, 
their nature and value; number of cattle, their nature and 
value; number of sheep, their nature and value; minerals in 
general; mineral springs; coal and fuel; eminent men; an- 
tiquities; parochial records; miscellaneous observations ; 
character of the people, their manners, customs, stature, &c. ; 
advantages and disadvantages ; means by which their educa- 
tion could be ameliorated.” 

Could any one imagine that under the quiet, stiff looking 
word Statistics so much was included! Has there been a 
Statistical Survey of New-York—that is, has there been a 
survey which comprehended a scheme like that begun and 
carried through by Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster in Scotland ? 
This scheme, unequaled in history, was drawn up from the 
communications ‘of the whole body of clergymen, and the 
work extended to twenty volumes octavo. 

“If similar surveys were instituted in other kingdoms and 
states, it might be the means of establishing, on sure founda- 
tions, the principles of that most important of all sciences— 
viz. political or statistical philosophy—a science which, in 
preference to all others, ought to be held in reverence. No 
science can furnish, to any mind capable of receiving useful 
information, so much real entertainment—none can yield such 
important hints for the improvemeut of agriculture, for the 
extension of commercial industry, for regulating the conduct 
of individuals, or for extending the prosperity of the State— 
none can tend so much to promote the general happiness of 
the species.” 

Now will not this tempt some Sir Joha Sinclair of New- 
York to undertake a work of this kind? We have at least 
nine hundred clergymen, all capable of giving the requisite 


adit with a tribute to my native soil, Patriotism is in no way in- |! information, and we have many men of Icisure who would be 


gled to be so employed. There are a great number of mer- 
chants and lawyers who woula willingly retire from business 
if they knew how to employ themselves. Let them unite and 
form a corps statistical, and see whether they could not pro- 
duce a rival work to the above. 

I do not mean that they shall go ‘ snooping’ about in holes 
and corners, like a Statistical Society in Scotland that I 
could name, of the present day, but for the honest, legitimate 
purposes which have been enumerated above. It will be per- 
ceived that in the widely-extended scheme they made no par- 
ticular mention, no reference to women as women; and this 
was wise and generous. The less that is said of them in pub- 
lic—that is, if you cannot speak well of them—the better. If 
women are left to their own quiet unobtrusiveness, they will 
never meddle with mannish concerns ; but if they are assailed, 
they will rise up and defend themselves: se let us leave them 
in possession of their own self-esteem, and we shall be the 


There are, therefore, general statistics, as we have described 
them, and particular statistics, which also have their use.— 
There are criminal statistics, for the classification of crime 
with its probable causes and its prevention, including rewards 
and punishments ; vital statistics, embracing life and all that 
tends to shorten it, and opthalmic statistics, which compre- 
hend the eye and its diseases. 

All writers on medical jurisprudence, indeed all writers on 
opthalmic surgery, have lamented the want of a set of correct 





tables which take in one view not only the diseased eye itself, 





but the whcle man—his age, temperament, customs and habits, 
occupation, residence, cause of opthalmic disease, and other 
minute particulars, immaterial in themselves, but all inti- 
mately connected with the cause of the disease. 

What was done in Scotland by Sir John Sinclair and his 
able coadjutors, for the body politic, can be done for one branch 
of the science by an individual—not by collecting facts from 
different sources, but from personal knowledge. There is an 
eminently suecessful oculist in this city, with an extensive 
practice, who is now employed in registering facts of this 
kind—facts which come under his own observation. His ta- 
bles will be among the most instructive lessons in opthalmic 
science. 

If one man is capable of making so large an advance in a 
single branch of statistical inquiry, what may not be effected 
by the united corps of opthalmic surgeons? and if one man 
like Sir John Sinclair could in Scotland project a scheme so 
vast in its nature and so beneficial in its detail, surely another 
might be found in New-York who could rival him. Our cler- 
gymen are generally men of education and observation. Much 
would depend on their aid; and they will cheerfully assist in 
the great work, for the want of which we are walking blind- 
folded. 

One of the best features in sucha general statistical scheme 
would be a thorough investigation of house-building, with a 
reference to the frequency of fires. It behooves us, in par- 
ticular, to examine this point of the scheme, for we are a by- 
word, not only at home, in our own country, but even among 
other nations. A. 








From Bulwei’s Monthly Chrohicle, 
“BEFORE THE CURTAIN.” 

Ir is a singular fact, and not less true than strange, that 
the artists of the Italian theatre not only pique themselves 
upon not being considered good actors, but even think it 
honorable to be reputed bad ones. Provided they sing their 
parts with that perfection which they alone can attain, they 
are superbly indifferent about every thing else. Action, in 
their estimation, is only necessary to facilitate the emission of 
the voice; for they have not the shghtest suspicion that any 
thing ought to be done on the stage beyond singing. The 
spirited and spiritual acting of Lablache appears to them a 
superfluity, an expense, an extravagance of looks and motions, 
to which he is not bound by his engagement, but with which 
he gratifies the spectators, over and above his bargain; they 
regard with alarm and pity the excess of dramatic energy 
which now and then seizes upon the mind of the fair and po- 
etic Grisi; they witness these things sometimes with con- 
sternation, sometimes with dignified and overwhelming con- 
tempt. Upon the stage, they are constrained to submit; but 
when they return behind the scenes, their indignation explodes 
in a volley of reproaches: they accuse her of “ putting them 
out,”’ of “ spoiling their parts,” of “ perplexing them with her 
enthusiasm, which renders them incapable of knowing how to 
answer her, or what to do.” They say to her what a cele- 
brated tenor remarked to Malibran one night, after she had 
thrown all her soul into the Italian Desdemona: “ My dear 
madam, you have almost dislocated my shoulder, by flinging 
yourself into my arms so vehemently. If you commit this 
extravagance again, I ’ll abandon the theatre, and leave you 
to scream by yourself.” 

Professing so much contempt for the display of passion in 
the drama, they look upon costume with still greater indiffer- 
ence. They consider it a most impertinent necessity, to 
which they submit with the worst possible grace, when they 
do condescend to submit at all. No remoustrance, as yet, 
has been able to prevail upon either Rubini or Tamburini to 
give up their monstrous whiskers, which they inflict upon all 
their personages, whether they become thei or not, or whether 
they agree with the time, place or age of the character com- 
thitted to their hands. Nor is this absurdity the only one.— 
What Parisian of taste is not ready to laugh aloud to see 
Count Almaviva dressed like a rope-dancer, or Edgardo with 
his head nodding with feathers like a horse at a funeral in full 
dress? Neither need the critic be fearful of hurting the deli- 
cacy of the Italians, who are themselves the first to point out 
and ridicule these excesses. If he would be convinced of this, 
he has only to go a little earlier than usual—a little half-hour 
before the rising of the curtain—to the saloon of the Italians 
in Paris, and sit down quietly by the fireside. There he will 
tind already assembled three or four men, chatting, laughing, 
jesting, rallying each other, and giving vent in Italian to all 
the joyous nonsense that comes into their heads. There is 
Lablache, throwing out all the ponderous conceits of his 
niassy mirth—Tamburini, mischievous as a school-boy, leap- 
ing like a frog, twirling like a top, and laughing at every 
thing. Even Rubini stands at ease, forgets his graver graces, 
and does not afraid of tumbling the folds of his cravat, 
or spoiling the set of his collar, by the haughty laughter in 
which he joins chorus with his companions. As for Ferlini, 
the buffoon of the company, grave as a Roman senator in the 
days of Brennus, he listens without any emotion to the mirth 
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of his comrades, says little, and never laughs; only on grand 
occasions, in very trying moments of merriment, he is seen to 
force a smile. ‘These little scenes of familiar chit-chat last, 
generally, till the first chord of the orchestra announces the 
commencement of business; then each of the interlocutors, 
without haste, without leave-taking, quits the fire-side, enters 
the corridor, and quietly disappears. Three minutes after- 
wards, the silent observer is astonished to see his group of 
laughers thrust into different costumes, marching tragicelly 
across the stage, and singing recitatives and cavatinas as they 
only of all the world can sing them. 

It happened one evening last winter, a few weeks before 
the destruction of the Salle Favart, that Rubini, Tamburini, 
Ferlini, the unfortunate Severini, Persini, and the happy hus- 
band of the charming Tacchinandi, whose success sometimes 
disturbed the peace of mind and broke the slumbers of Mad- 
ame Grisi, were gathered round the fire, chatting gaily upon 
a thousand indifferent matters, and all the more freely because 
only one person was near them—a stranger—who did not ap- 
pear to understand Italian. Lablache and Rubini were dis- 
cussing the incidents of a rubber at whist, which had been 

layed the evening before at the house of the illustrious Tenor. 

hat dismissed, they reviewed the talent and position of a 
poor little ragged fiddler, who had been found half frozen the 
night before at the door of the theatre, and to whom the por- 
ter had extended hospitality ; it was now under consideration 
among the singers to make a small collection for the sucking 
brother of their art. 

“T give my share most willingly,” said Rubini, drawing a 
Napoleon from his waistcoat pocket, and depositing it in the 
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ase. 
“Eh! eh! gold!” said Tamburini, laughingly; “‘ you were 
then very lucky at whist last night?” 

“« By no means, mio caro,” replied the Tenor; “but if you 
will give me your attention—that is, as much of it as you can 
—I will explain to you why I take an interest in these little 
vagabond musicians, who possess nothing but their courage 
and their violin, and have neither bed nor board.” 

Tamburini placed himself in a comfortable listening atti- 
tude; the others drew nearer to Rubini, who began his tale 
as follows: : 

“Some thirty years ago, a poor, wretched, half-starved 
family were wandering from one end of Italy to the other, 
with no other means of gaining their bread—and black bread 
it was too, black as the devil—than that of giving street con- 
certs in each of the towns they passed through. There were 
four persons in this family of musicians~the father, mother, 
and two sons. After the concert, the youngest boy made the 
tour of the spectators with a wooden cup in his hand, which 
he held up as near as he could to the pockets of the delighted 
listeners, who frequently found it impossible to resist this ap- 
peal to their sympathy. The little lad then carried his wealth 
to his mother, who deposited it in the treasury, and then as- 
sisted to pack the baggage on the back of an ass, who looked 
as if he had fed upon nothing but music since the hour he 
came into the world. The father of the family took charge 
of the violins, the eldest boy was intrusted with the clarionet 

and flute, and the little brother collector was slung to a huge 
hunting-horn almost as long as himself. In the next large 
and populous street they came to, the father commanded a 
new halt, another concert was given, and again the little 
brother and his wooden cup offered themselves to the benevo- 
lent sympathies of the listeners; and thus they went on the 
same thing, the halt, the concert, the cup, the packing, the 
unpacking, to-day, to-morrow, and for ever. The receipts were 
not magnificent. The audience always listened to the con- 
cert, but frequently walked away at the aspect of the wooden 
cup; others put their hands into their pockets, but forgot to 
take them out again. The performers gained very little, and 
once to their sorrow they were even robbed—of a concert, I 
mear., for they had nothing else to lose, and that was a part 
of their property. Yes—strange as it may seem—they were 
actually rubbed. A scoundrelly captain of a band of thieves 
thought it a guvod joke to demand of these poor people ‘a 
concert or your life.’ They of course did not hesitate, though 
never did they give one with so little satisfaction to themselves, 
or with such an earnest desire to get to the end of it. The 
little collector put his wooden cup out of sight, played more 
than once horribly out of tune, and when the master cut-throat 
took hold of his chin to thank him for his music, the poor little 
fellow was actually afraid that he should not get it back again. 

“ But if there were many evil days for the wandering trou- 
badours, there were now and then some good. There was 
one super-excellent—that on which Gian Batista, the little 
collector, was admitted to sing, with a troop of abominably 
bad performers, at the Theatre de Romano. The evening 
before the representation, the prima donna kad suddenly dis- 
appeared, leaving her companions in the utmost consterna- 

tion. Seduced by the segar-smoking, phrase-making graces 
of a French traveling clerk of a mercantile house, she had 
accompanied him on hia return to France, and, in a few days 


afterwards, he repaid her in kind the trick she had played her 
lyrical brethren, by setting off for Paris one morning without 


her, before she had left her couch. But in the mean time the 
unfortunate co 


to be done? All world was expected to assist at the 


tation, and the prima donna was wanting! The fa- 
ther of Gian Batista came to their assistance ; he passed the 


whole night in teaching his son the part of the prima donna; 
and Gian, taking his courage in both hands, soon mastered 
all the difficulties, and the next night, dressed as a woman, 
sung the part, was rapturously greeted, and for the first time 


on, he was destined to be more familiar. 


a prima donna. 
it he obtained so much success that the manager gave two 
additional representations, at the last of which, Gian, adorned 
in his feminine habits and graces, was seated in the vestibule, 
between two huge flambeaus, to receive the reward of his ex- 
ertions, holding in his hand, not the old wooden cup, but a 
handsome dish of shining tin, in which he gracefully received 
the offerings of the faithful—which offerings, mio caro, amount- 
ed to fifteen francs, or twelve shillings English. 


well to Gian, but unfortunately, besides his occupation on the 


into the orchestra to help his father to make out a band, and 


were in the utmost distress. What was 


n his life heard the sound of that applause with which, later 


“Behold, then, the ragged boy collector transformed into 
It was no bad trade, and in the exercise of 


“The trade of prima donna would have answered very 
stage as the heroines, he was obliged between the acts to go 


then return behind the scenes to sing in the chorus. Two 
months of this hard work nearly used up the poor boy, 
when luckily Lamberti came to Sense, where Gian then 
was, to get up an opera of his composition. He wanted an- 
other tenor to fill up a secondary part; and Gian’s constant 
and indefatigable puffer, his father, spoke to the maestro of 
his son’s talent, and his success at Bergamo, and finally ob- 
tained from him a promise that the prima donna should have 
atrial. The thing succeeded admirably. Lamberti’s music 
was so well sung that, enchanted, he actually made the young 
actor a present of acrown! Thanks to this superb generosity, 
the ex-prima donna could afford to buy himself a pair of shoes, 
and had something solid to go upon.” 

At this last observation of Rubini, Tamburini burst into a 
loud laugh; but the former, without losing his gravity, con- 
tinued his recital : 

“ After quitting Bergamo, poor Gian Batista had again 
some very wintry days; but better times were approaching, 
and fortune began to smile steadily upon him. Although re- 
fused as a chorus singer by the impressario of the theatre of 
Milan, who did not think his voice strong enough, he got an 
engagement of six hundred francs as a second tenor at Pal- 
lazzuolo. Six hundred francs!~four and twenty pounds !— 
whrt a fortune! Per Christo! Gian felt like a moneyed 
man; and as he could buy something more than shoes, he 
thought he would buy a cloak—a cloak !+-a mantle !—that 
noble garment for which Gian Batista had sighed from in- 
fancy—which had been the admiration of his childhood, the 
hope of his youth, the dream of his whole existence !—he had 
desired it with enthusiasm, with passion, with frenzy, as he 
had never desired any thing since; and now he had it—this 
idolized garment—he could put it on, take it off, throw it on 
in folds, or fold it up. Happy, thrice happy Gian Batista! 
it was the most delicious moment of his life! he has never 
been half so happy since ! 

“« To the six hundred francs succeeded an engagement of a 
thousand at the theatre at Brescia; to that another of two 
thousand to sing at Venice in Mosé. Ina shorttime the poor 
boy became a person of importance: Fioraventi wrote an 
opera expressly for him; Rossini ‘ entreated’ him to under- 
take the principal part in the Gazza Ladra; Vienna and Paris 
disputed his possession; and——hark! the overture has be- 
gun; they are waiting for Gian Batista to sing in the Som- 
nimbula”——— 

“ And Gian Batista,” said poor Severini, “is now worth 
forty thousand pounds.” 

‘‘ Besides being the first singer in the world,” observed 
Lablache. 


Tamburini, with a twirl. 
“‘ Except me,” cried Lablache, carrying off his corporation. 


dience. 





operation in Africa, and for very useful purposes. 


a few turns of a stout 
are taken round the skins, 


with the remainder of the thong, by the men placing 


“ And that nobody plays so good a rubber at whist,” said 


In the next minute the curtain drew up, and Rubini entered 
on the scene, singing “‘ Prendi |’ Anel ti dano,” amid the kind 
smiles of his friends, and the thundering greetings of the au- 


Ti@ut-LacinG IN THE INTERIOR oF AFrrica.—lIt appears 
that this species of bodily torture is not confined entirely to 
civilized nations, but is common among the ignorant and 
squalid apologies for humanity who inhabit the south-western 
region of the land of roaring lions, hungry hyenas, raging rhi- 
nocerosses, barbarous baboons, and putrescent polecats. The 
African Venuses, however, have not yet attained to that high 
degree of refinement which enable them to undergo the most 
excruciating bodily suffering, for the sake of improving the 
appearance of the forms with which Nature has endowed 
them. The oxen—not the women—suffer this disagreeable 
The ox, 
with the Namaquas, is a beast of burden, and the following is 
the manner in which the burden is attached to him, as de- 
scribed by Capt. Alexander. The head of the animal is held 
by the thong of the nose stick, and two or three sheep skins 
are placed on his back by two men on each side of him. Then 
ong (about twenty yards in length) 
then against the sides of the 
ox are placed the packages, which are secured very tightly 
























poor animal looks, after the operation is completed, = pRi, 
would be cut in two behind the fore legs! This is 8 if hy 
of tight-lacing in Africa. * Speci How 
F ‘ust | 
TRUE POWER. te ne 
Does it exist in a despotic king 
At whose command of 
Whole armies stand, And 
While swords in haste out from the scabbard spring, Se 
Life to devour— But « 
Is this what mortals sigh for and call power? O'er 
Or does it with the fair Victoria rest, And | 
Beneath whose eye ‘ 
Whole nations lie, Miree 
With loyal breathings for this last and best, O'er 
And incense shower— Lo 
Showing what force there is in Woman's power} Come 
Is it Niagara—so vast, profound !— Wi 
Whose thundering peal And 
Makes mountains reel, 
And under whore eternal, deafening sound, Are 8 
The mightiest cower, Star « 
Falling for ages, with resistless power? Th 
Does it in far off music dwell—loved best Of he 
Some tender air FT 
From minstrel rare, ; Li 
Which like a charm lulls the vexed thoughts to ret Whil 
At midnight hour, So 
And wraps us in its own oblivious power? To th 
Can it in the dense, smoking nostrils be Wi 
Of iron-bound ship Ere f 
Whose broad arms dip The 
In whirling motion madly through the sea, I 
With fiery shower, Is no 
As if it spurned the ocean in its power? Celes 
Most wonderful are these—but greater still Of th 
Is that one man Til 
Whose mighty span And « 
Can curb the strength of furious steam at will, Sh 
And stop, in play, 
The burning engine in its fearful way ! Oh! | 
Yes! he alone it is who grasps the whole Th 
Of the great scheme Bat t 
Which lifts the beam Up 
Of the vast ship, and can its speed control Thos 
From hour to hour, 
Making the whole subservient to his power! As 
Throughout the ponderous forge his talents shine= And 
All thought is lost Be 
Of pains and cost, Yes! 
That he may safety, strength and speed combine; Life’: 
For care presides Oni 
And we are safe from harm when Stevens guides.* - 
Nocurse of bursting boilers blasts his ear— The 
When surges shock, ’ 
And rough gales rock, Al 
His engines breast the storm, nor collapse fear! And 
With him no life Who: 
Is lost in reckless and inhuman strife. be 
Yes! this is power—all that a man should crave!= With 
To gain a name, OF fe 
A deathless fame, 
By wielding strength not to destroy, but save. Tr 
Then hail the hour Whe 
Which gave to him this true and noble power, 4 Ww 
* Robert L.Stevens, Esq. This panegyric is not too high, for ith And 
known that the boilers which are made under his im 
never collapse. As to his superiority ef talent as & Tk 
knowledged even in Europe. Hop 
Tue Ruioceros anv 11s Sentixet.~-The black Sc 
noceros, unlike the timid white one, is a dreadful sdve Will 
to meet in hunting, and is often accompanied by a sent 
give him warning—a beautiful green-backed and b Te 
bird about the size of a jay—which sits on one of bis And 
When he is standing et his ease among the W 






rubbing himself up against a dwarf tree~stout and 
like himself—the bird attends him, that it may ether 
the insects which either fly about him, or which are fod 
the wrinkles of his head and neck. | 
stealthily approaching on the leeward side, carefully . 
motions of the sentinel bird; for he may hear, thoug 
not see the Rhinoceros behind his leafy screen. If Pr 
moves his head slightly, and without alarm, the bird i 
his horns to his shoulder, remains there a short @ 
then returns to its former perch ; but if the bird, 
vated position and better eyes, notes the 
and flies up in the air suddenly, then let 
for the Rhinoceros instantly rushes 
to wherever he hears the branches crack. 
Alexander's 
























A rede? woah polyp enc at b 
master jumped into a river are 
every puspy 4 gets kicked here would do * 















knees against the ox, and drawing the thong so tight that the 





would improve society. 
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Se NE EN BY A LAKE SIDE. 
pleted, 88 if by _ bpiy oon BENJAMIN. 

8 19 8 Specing How like a living spirit bright, 

t New-Yorker, Just shadowed by re plumes of cig, 

Yon planet gleams! Each crimson fold 

Of the rich sunset floats afar, 

And skies of azure, waves of gold 
ard spring, Seem radiant with that single star! 

But see! now softly falls the shade 
wer? O’er bower and pathway, brook and glade, 

And the blue lake that rests so still— 

Mirrors the brow of yonder hill, 
reat, O’er which, that star with pensive smile, 

Looks lovelier, as the requiem sound 
's power} Comes through the greenwood’s leafy aisle ; 
While every fairy spot around, 

And pleasant vale and forest dim 
ind, Are sending up their evening hymn. 

Star of the Evening! I have seen 

Thy perfect beauty with a thrill 
ot Of holy love; and I have been 
: Like the blue lake before me still, 

While thou wast there in Heaven—so mild, 
nie So beautiful—Ah ! man should weep 
yer? To think that even a sinless child— 

: Whose pulses move in breathing sleep, 

Ere flies the hour that gives it birth— 

The purest thing that lives on earth, 
es Is not so pure—so bright as thou, 

4 Celestial gem, that on the brow 
- still Of that uplifted mount, will glow, 
Till the lost Pleiad smiles once more, 

And on her sister orbs below 
oa Sheds the remembered light of yore! 

) Oh! there are roses in the heart 

ole That bloom awhile, then droop and die ; 

But the strewn seeds will sometimes start 

Up into bloom again—when sigh 

_ Those gentler gales, that waft their balm 

power! As tempest-sorrows sink to rest, 

ralente thine= And rainbow hues with soothing calm 
Bend sweetly o’er the peaceful breast ; 

Yes! even in youth will vapors hide 
ed combine; Life’s brilliant beams ; though Hope may glide 
yous guides On joyous pinion through the air 

That floats around day’s orient, yet 
seal The o’erhanging clouds may curtain there, 
All darkly as at life's sun-set. 
apse fear! And thus [ muse—while on the spot, 
Whose beauty ne’er can be forgot, 
. In voiceful solitude, alone 
cumbeneatl With Nature, listening to the tone 

Of former music, like the strain 
bat cave, That bursts from some neglected lyre 

When woke by the same hand again, 
le power, as Pee Which first aroused its hidden fire. 
yon And thus—when future years shall cast 
a Their far extending shadows o’er 





Hopes, thoughts, and visions of the past— 
Scenes, that were all so bright before, 





The black 
dreadful 








ied by 0 sent Will rise from Memory’s cloudy tomb 
ed and b To gild anew my twilight hours, 
n one of bis And cause the desert heart to bloom 





he thick bashes 






With buried Love’s undying flowers. 
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e creeping AN INDIAN TRADITION. 

, carefully pat to the Author by one of the Penobscot Tribe in the year 1836 
ear, though b@@ "4Mts suenipan KNOWLES, ESQ., AUTHOR OF ‘ VIRGINIUS,’ Kc. 
een. bbe “Taar’s Eastman coming down the road,” said an old 
ly yy ‘his companion; “ let’s stop and see what he has to 
ea oh committed upon old Smith’s property.” And 





themselves on the greensward to wait till he 











e bird, 
ppro Rear, 
“He seers uncommonly thoughtful for one that has noth 
touble him. With plenty of money and no family, he 
light to be the merriest fellow in the village.” 
Peehaps he has lost —” 
herr who had come within hearing distance, inter- 
speaker by saying a Yes, I have lost, 
A 1,2% Which cannot be replaced very easily.” 
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“Not in purse, but in spirits: little Lucy, my merry little 
Pam a child I loved with a father’s love, is lost. Stolen 
y the Indians yesterday afternoon while gathering strawber- 
ries at the back of her father’s house.” 
“ What! you don’t mean that they have dared to take one 
of our children?—and one, too, so much beloved as she is by 
all the villagers?” 
“ Yes, the dear little innocent, whose sweet face has cheer- 
ed me in my loneliness, was borne away by a part yof the Pen- 
obscots to the ‘knotted oak,’ from which, with a number of 
others who went in pursuit, I arrived just in time to see them 
take her to their canoes and paddle down the swift current 
of the Saco. It was horrible to see the father when he beheld 
them receding and heard the screams of his child. He stood 
upon the brink of the river with arms and eyes straining after 
her—I see him now, with parted lips and pale face, as he fell 
forward into the stream.” 
“* He was not drowned ?” 
“No: Simpson and Stickney sprang in efter him, and 
brought him to the shore more dead than alive. After a time 
he was restored sufficiently to be brought home in a litter. 
But I must not stop here; it is my painful task to prepare 
the afflicted family for his return: so good bye;” and East- 
man hurried on, leaving the two a new and painful theme for 
meditation, so absorbing that the theft from Smith’s for a 
while was entirely effaced-from their minds, and they arose 
from their seat and wended their way to their own home, 
buried in sad reflections. When the father and son reached 
the door they were met by the old man’s wife, her eyes filled 
with tears, for she, too, had heard the melancholy intelligence 
of Lucy’s abduction, and wept for her as for her own child. 
The evening repast was swallowed in silence, the strong 
shutters closed and barred, and the rusty fire-arms taken from 
their brackets on the wall, loaded, and placed in a convenient 
corner, when a neighbor, whose knock and familiar voice gain- 
ed him instant admission, entered the neat and hospitable 
cottage of the Joneses. He took his seat at the plain deal 
table, which the hostess, with the assistance of a little soap 
and sand, had brought to a tint almost as light as the paper 
on which I write. 
The two cottages of Jones and his guest were situated 
about a quarter of a mile from each other, and nearly a mile 
from the village, which rendered them not the safest place for 
the inhabitants or their property; and the visitor, whose fam- 
ily had gone to the village for security, had come with his rifle 
to offer his assistance in protecting the house of the other, 
though, if the truth were known, protection for himself was 
what hemost desired. Jones, if he supposed this, was too 
kind-hearted a man to show his neighbor so, and therefore 
thanked him for his consideration, and requested his wife to 
have the only spare bed prepared for his reception. This 
being done, and a large pan of apples placed upon the table, | 
with the huge jug filled with cider as bright ri pote a as 
champagne, she resumed her chair just in time to hear from 
the lips of Ripley— 

a He mourns continually for her, and it is feared the poor 
boy will be ill from the loss of his playmate. He goes about 
calling ‘ Lucy! Lucy!’ constantly: they were never separated 
even for two hours before.” 

“What say the peeple at the corner?” asked the younger 
Jones. 

“ Why, they swear to kill every savage that dares to show 
himself in the neighborhood. The Penobscots have broken 
their treaty, and the whites have nothing now to restrain them 
from taking their just revenge, not only for the child’s abduc- 
tion, but for twenty other depredations on our property which 
none but that tribe could have committed.” 

“What's that? what’s that?” cried the good dame, start 
ing from her chair. 

Her son grasped his gun. 

“ There it is again.” 

“Oh! that’s only the growl of a wolf,” said George, care- 
lessly, as he dropped his musket into its place, and the con 
versation resumed. George’s father regretted that there was 
an end to the few years’ peace which they had enjoyed with 
their savage neighbors; but Ripley was of opinion that while 
an Indian lived there was no safety, and his eye glanced 
wildly, and his brow contracted, as he thought of the desper- 
ate battles in which he had fought against them. 

Cruel as this j ment may , it was not the less 
true; but the Eine someot en By s 9-0} the white men were 
the first aggressors—that they were growing powerful, and 
that the Indians saw that sooner or later they would be driven 
from their hunting-grounds or be subject to the stronger party 

As the cider passed round-the trio became elated, then 
drowsy, and then they went to bed, and the fear of the sav- 
ages was soon forgotten in a deep sleep by all save Dame 
Jones: she, poor woman, had but little rest; the thought of 
the red men being in the vicinity was sufficient to keep her 
awake, and the howling wolf or the screeching owl startled 
her to her feet several times during the night. When the 
morning dawned the men awoke not a little surprised that 
their fears had not been realized. Thus passed night after 
night, till their fears, if not their wrongs, were entirely effaced 
from their minds. 
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But now let us return to Eastman, who, after he had parted 
from the Joneses by the way-side, proceeded to perform his 
melancholy task. wretched mother sew from a glance 


at his ccuntenance thet he had for her no hope of the recov- 
ery of hor lost one, she dreamed not of the condition of 
her husband, who would soon be brought home in a state of 
er dsrangement. Eastman shrunk from the task. The 

eep desysir of the mother, the utter wretchedness of her two 
boys, AlLert and Henry, made him regret that he had ever 
undertaken it, and he went on trying to console her with the 
hope that Lucy would soon be returned in safety, till, casting 
a glance through the window, he saw the litter approaching’ 
at a distance, and he ventured to say, “ Your husband will be 
here soon, he has seen her.”” These words illumined the 
countenance of Mrs. Elliot, but that light was quickly dispel- 
led by the news that he was ill. 

Eastman had not the courage to inform her that Elliot was 
no longer sane; the knowledge of which she gathered from 
his incoherent ravings and wild laugh when the name ef Lucy 
was mentioned. The mother saw the necessity of great exer- 
tion to bear up under her accumulated afflictions; her two 
children were left to her; she must watch over her husband. 
She did watch, but her health failed. What mattered it? her 
husband was restored to reason. The neighbors were con- 
stant in their attentions, and Mrs. Elliot herself soon gained 
her wonted strength. Eastman, who was a constant visitor, 
saw that a settled despondency hung over the once happy 
family, and used every endeavor to inspire them with hope 
and cheerfulness. But, while he undertook the task of com- 
forter to the afflicted, it was difficult to say which stood most 
in need of consolation. He had lost all his former gaiety, he 
sought no society save the family of his little pet; while not 
with them his own cottage found him its only inhabitant. 

One evening when the last rays of the setting sun struggled 
through the lattice of the apartment where Eastman sat, his 
eye wandered over the places where he had so lately seen lit- 
tle Lucy as merry and as happy as a bird; tears ran down 
his cheek at the thought. He pondered upon the loneliness 
of her little brother, whose altered countenance and frequent 
sighs told how much he missed the blossom that had budded 
and bloomed by his side; and, as he mused, Henry glided 
through the half-open door, and stood before him. Seeing his 
friend in tears, the first question was— 

“« Are you crying for Lucy?” 

Eastman clasped the boy to his heart. 

Yes,” he answered: “ I am crying for Lucy, and for you, 
too. I don’t like to see you look so pale and lonely.” 

“ Lucy is lonely too, and she will be so till she comes home 
to gather berries with me,” replied Henry. ‘‘ Why don’t she 
come, Mr. Eastman ?”’ 

The good man could bear itno longer; he set the boy down 
from his knee, and, rising from his seat, he said, ‘She will 
come, I will go fetch her to you, Henry,” and, calling his only 
domestic, he bade her take to his chamber a chest containing 
an Indian dress complete, and then prepare some corn-bread 
that he might have it by the morning. 

“ But you can’t fetch her; Albert says she is among the 
Indians. Will the Indians give her whortleberries and milk 
when they are ripe?” 

Eastman could make no reply to these touching and sim- 
ple questions, for the tears choked his utterance, and he left 
the room and went to his sleeping apartment, leaving little 
Henry at liberty to go home when he chose 

The chest was opened and every article examined before 
the friend of the afflicted gave orders to be called at an early 
hour, and went to bed. 

The first grey of morning was scarcely visible when East- 
man went forth in the hated habiliments of the savage, with 
painted face and rifle on his shoulder, thoughtless of every 
thing but the recovery of the child who had beguiled him of 
many a weary hour. Onward he went, his step and his heart’s 
beating quickening, at the hope that he should restore her to 
her family and friends. 

But the quick step was mistaken for a stealthy tread, and 
the painted friend for the red foe, and the cry of * the Indian 
—the Indian is among us,” aroused him from his reverie to 
see the well-known faces of some of his kindred and neigh- 
bors livid with rage, running towards him with bludgeons and 
axes and whatsoever weapons they could most conveniently 
lay hold of. However satisfactory this proof of the perfec- 
tion of his disguise might have been, he could not but regret 
the necessity of disclosing its object, which he knew must fol- 
low could he once convinge the villagers that he was not their 
foe. 

The first movement. that of putting the muzzle of his rifle 
on the ground, resting both arms on the butt-cnd, and looking 
steadfastly at the first of the assailants, with a smile on his 
face, somewhat awed and disarmed them of half their rage, 
for they could not kill even one of the Penobscots, who, with 
weapons in his hands, forbore to raise them in self-defence, 
and they paused andlowered their arms, which they had raised 
to strike the supposed savage to the earth; this gave him an 
opportunity to convince them of his identity, which he did by 
calling each by his name; his voice was recognized, his pur- 

made known, and, after useless endeavors on the part of 
is relatives to make him desist from his dangerous under- 
taking, he resumed his way. 

I shall not follow him through the numerous hair-breadth 
escapes and other difficulties which he encountered. It must 
suffice that he did not succeed in his rous mission, and 
returned to destroy the hopes which the child’s family had 
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naturally entertained on his departure. Once returned, the 
first object of this disinterested being was to cultivate the so- 
ciety of young Henry, in order to divert his attention as much 
as possible frum the loss ef Lucy. But here he undertook 
what he was not able to perform; the boy’s attachment to his 
eldest brother had become so strong, that it was with difiiculty 
he could be persuaded to remain at home without him for an 
hour at a time. 

Month after month wore away, till a year and nearly anoth- 
er had gone, still no tidings of the lost one; hope was almost 
exhausted, when another shadow was thrown over the little 

eful community of Fryburg. 

Albert and Henry had strayed one day to a corn-field nearly 
a mile from the village. It was at the season when the corn 
was green, and Henry reminded Albert of a promise he had 
made to make him a corn-stalk fiddle, an instrument on which 
some of our New England boys produce notes that would al- 
most rival those of Paganini’s time-worn violin. Albert, ever 
ready to oblige Henry, selected two joints of the proper size 
of the green and highly-polished stalks, and. with a knife 
uch too large for the purpose, split the delicate strings along 
the fibrous surface. Then having put a bridge under them at 
each end, he brought a smile of joy from the lips of his young 
brother by the agreeable tones which he produced. Albert’s 
eyes were radiant with joy to see this change in the sad face 
of Henry; but the smile of the latter soon gave way to an un- 
usually dead look of sadness, as he said, ‘“‘ Lucy can’t hear it; 
I will keep it till she comes home, shan’t I?’’ Albert, touched 
by this new proof of affection, could not answer, but turned 
from his brother, and, in his efforts to conceal his feelings, he 
drew the bow of his newly-constructed instrument with so 
much force as to sever the strings, and acurse of fearful mean- 
ing burst from his lips upon the brutal savages who had de- 
stroyed the happiness of that innocent boy; at that moment 
a piercing shriek from his brother attracted his attention in 
time to see him pointing at some distant objeci as he fell to 
the earth. 

Albert turned in the direction indicated by his brother’s 
hand, and beheld a savage coming with the speed of the wind, 
his tomahawk uplifted about to bury it in his own brain; he 
grasped his knife instinctively, and, holding it parallel with 
his arm, when the Indian was near enough he sprang forward, 
and, quickly turning it upward, as if to ward off the blow, pre- 
sented the sharp edge of the knife, which, coming in contact 
with the wrist of the Indian, severed the tendons, released the 
tomahawk, which was afterwards found several yards from 
the spot, the blade-edge buried three inches deep in the trunk 
of a tree; the savage grasped with his left hand at his own 
knife, but, before he had time to draw it from his belt, anoth- 
er thrust from his antagonist had pierced hrs heart, and he 
dropped with a hideous yell at Albert’s feet: who, having 


leagues from Fryburg; and, from a pred who had escaped, 
they learned that the savages intended to set fire to the village 
that night. 

When this intelligence was spread abroad, there was a cer- 
tainty for all to look to; and, therefore, measures were adopt- 
ed for a vigorous resistance. Before, it was hoped that they 
were not numerous enough to attempt the destruction of the 
place. The drum beat to call the people together, not one- 
half ef whom were furnished with proper arms. Scythes, 
axes, pitchforks, and every thing that could be used on the 
occasion, were brought by the brave fellows; even the plough 
was broken, and the shares usurped the place of swords, to 
b2 wielded by the strong of arm. 

Among the last, though not the least, of those that came to 
Fryburg Corner, was the village parson. He was dressed in 
a suit of cloth which, in the days of its youth, had undoubt- 
edly been black, but now it had grown grey in the old man’s 
service. Around his waist was buckled a belt of raw-hide, to 
which was attached a huge rusty sword, the bright edge of 
which showed evidently that it had already been at war with 
the grindstone. He was above the middle hight, his figure 
well made, and as straight as an arrow. He was beloved by 
his flock, and, when he came to the place where the ill-discip- 
lined soldiers were assembled, every hat was raised, a path 
cleared, and the old man requested to address the people from 
the top of a hogshead, put there for the purpose. 

His address, which abounded in good sense, was followed 
by a short prayer, wherein he prayed most strenuously for the 
safety of the two children whose loss the brave people were 
going to avenge. The old parson was a picture which all 
present seemed tocontemplate with interest not unmixed with 
reverence. His long silver hair was lightly tossed by the 
summer-breeze around his thin, pale features, while, with his 
mild blue eyes upraised to heaven, he prayed that those who 
were to go forth to battle might go with God in their hearts, 
and prayer on their lips. There wasa fervor and enthusiasm 
in his words and manner which passed for inspiration among 
the people; and, when he said, at the conclusion of his prayer, 
with an energy that came from the very depths of his soul, 
“Where there is right, thou hast said there shall be might— 
then thou hast truly said we shall conquer’’—the little band 
arose from their knees with a firm belief that what they had 
heard were the words of truth; and at the command of Lovell, 
who had been for many years their General, they divided them- 
selves into parties, each of which chose a leader. The young 
men separated from the aged, and, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, simultaneously elected Albert to lead them whereso- 
ever he would. He would have declined the honor on account 
of his extreme youth, for most of his division were older than 
himself; but the general cry of “ none but Albert,” compelled 
him to take the command, which he did with becoming pride 





conquered his foe, turned to look for Henry. The brave boy, 
stupid with surprise, gazed on the spot where he had seen 
him fall; had the earth opened and received him? had the 
savages stolen him? or had le escaped? were questions which 
rapidly succeeded one another in the mind of Albert. He 
searched in vain—no sign of living thing was there—save a 
light rustling amid the corn. With the knife still red from 
the blood of the Indian in his hand, he advanced cautiously to 
the place, and found that it was occasioned by a cow, which, 
unmindful of the struggle which had just taken place, was 
feasting upon the young and tender ears. 

With a hope that Henry had escaped, after casting a glance 
at the relaxed features of his fallen foe, he hurried towards 
his home, musing upon this sudden attack upon his life: what 


destruction by these sanguinary savages? Albert knew of 
none, yet he was firm in his belief that the abduction of his 
sister, as well as the late attempt on himself, was in retalia- 
tion for some injury inflicted by some one of his ancestors, or 
of his present family, for he well knew that the savages never 
forgot any ac: of cruelty or kindness shown to any of their 
kindred, and that these acts were handed down from genera- 
tion to generation with their traditions, till opportunity offered 
to return the like; could he ascertain offence, n 
might be more certain of the fate of Lucy. Many were the 
conjectures he formed concerning her, and as many were cast 
to the winds as idle and speculative. In this state of mind he 
reached the house, anxious, yet fearing to ask if Henry had 
returned; his doubts were soon at rest on that point by the 
mother’s asking why he came home alone? and his was the 
dreadful necessity of informing her that only one son remained 
to comfort her now. 


The alarm spread rapidly, for no one doubted, from the dar- 
ing of the ine that others of the savages were in the neigh- 
borhood, and in less than two hours nearly all the villagers 
who were eapable of bearing arms assembled on the green, 
were divided into squads, and went in search of the Indians. 
At dusk they returned, having discovered trails in various di- 
rections which indicated the number of the foe to be greater 
than was at first suspected. 

That night sentinels were posted at convenient distances, 
and a portion of the armed villagers encamped on the green 
to be in readiness, if their services were required during the 
night. 

ut the morning came without an attack, and scouts were 


a ee S \ ther, or wolf!” His comrades already knew what poor Joe 
co the reason that his family should be singled out for || 


and diffidence. The father then stepped forward, and thank- 
ed them for the honor they had conferred on him through his 
|son. His few words were, “ that he looked upon him as the 
| only child now left to him. May God guide and protect him! 
| may he never shrink from the duty you have chosen him to!” 
| Here he was interrupted by Foolish Joe, as he was most com- 
| menly called, who advanced from behind a group, where he 
|had observed the whole proceedings, and, stripping up his 
|tow-cloth trowsers, pointed to a large defect in the calf of his 
|leg, and exclaimed—“ He shrink! Why, with that same knife 
that slew the Indian, he killed the she-bear while her teeth 
were in his leg! He shrink: no! Who killed the wolf in her 
own hole ?—Albert, and Albert never shrunk from bear, pan- 


had told them, and it was that which in all probability decided 
them so unanimously in their election of Albert. Lovell now 
proceeded to give instructions, after which the little army 
were dismissed till the beat of the drum. 

From the green the soldiers diverged to their own homes 
to assist the women, who were seen flying to the church, filled 
with consternation and terror, where it was deemed prudent 
that they should remain with their most valuable property, 
to be guarded by the men during the night. They presented 
a sad picture: their despondent faces were more gloomy than 
the starless night, that soon closed around. In the evening 
the soldier-parson, in his military array, read a chapter from 
the Bible by the light of a burning pitch pine-knot; and, after 
exhorting them to bear up under their trials, he offered up a 
prayer for their temporal and spiritual welfare. Next follow- 
ed a heart-rending scene of husbands embracing their wives, 
and children their parents, each fearing that they might never 
meet again. After this painful scene was over, the doors 
and windows of the church were barricaded, and, the senti- 
nels being posted for the night, most of the little army laid 
down upon the grass, close to ‘the church, with their arms in 
their hands. 

While the soldiers slept, the two Captains were to be seen 
a little apart from their men in earnest conversation, the 
younger asking and receiving instruction from the elder for 
the anticipated attack. Captain Lovell was well acquainted 
with the Indian mode of warfare; and, after developing his 
plans, he impressed upon Albert the necessity of the greatest 
caution in dealing with the enemy, who were as cunning as 
they were courageous. 

he ardent youtb longed for the hour when he could rush 
upon the savage horde, and he Lovell to permit him 








sent out to reconnoitre. News was brought about neon that 
the Indians, in great numbers, were encamped about two 
































ping short, and grasping Albert firmly by the arm |) 
“Young man, you know not what you ask! Should’ reating foe; 
ture into yonder grove before the daylight dawns, ane bod way, and the 
you would escape. I have fought the Moha, ks, olhe ysist them | 
with the Narraghansetts—they ure all treac! lim sdopted, but 
you, Albert, be not rash: the Indians are two to one : x great dise 
thay weal lure you - till on a sudden they would te Pad captains mee 
the bushes on every side, and every soul ir sufferint 
ae si a 7 of you would be bu, pre bes 
“T fear I shall not be able to restrain m mrades.” .: un 
Albert. “ Had you been among them dinte tea Foes 
closed, it would have made your eyes glisten to have}. } ie mountain 
the earnestness with which they talked of and wien Our brave | 
action—they cannot bear restraint——” fa fom some Ot 
Before Albert had finished the last sentence, Lovell Henry and L 
lying with his ear close to the ground, where he rema; ~ das an w 
a few minutes, when he suddenly started to his fe th 
—— his i a saw this suddenevoluti _ of wl 
ed as he was with such movements—enough to convince }j stream 
that little time was to be lost, and, had os the Copuisin fre-arms ond 
him by force, he would have rushed to his brave boys to hay ff aod many of 
made them ready. he rendered ' 
“Keep cool—keep cool!” repeated Lovell; “we shall harp fom the scet 
notice from the outposts when they are near at hand, Tiny ir fire-ar 
they come, but I have placed trusty fellows at these poinyy f sige of the 8 
which I rightly supposed they would attack us. Now], § se ¥20, in 
treat you not to let one under your command move til] ft Jour gu" 
guns of the sentinel is heard. Yet, I would have them aj ffs I shoot 
awake and ready, and, when the signal is given, rise and mee, death, and fc 
the foe; therefore, go carefully to each man, and impress up had come: tl 
him the necessity of a strict observance of this order. Inj weosly: | 
not tell you that every gun that is not already | maf destined to b 
be, and such as were loaded over night should be reprimey"§ “tie(’s, many 
This our young suldier had previously impressed upon his{y. lifeless corps 
lowers. Albert aga 


Captain Lovell then took the hand of Albert, and, prenix 
it affectionately, said, ‘You are chosen by neariy half of my 
little forces to be their leader. I trust you will prove you 
worthy of your father, by whose side I fought the Niantic; 
He was as brave as a lion, and the ido! of his ” 
Here Lovell again applied his ear to the ground, and infom 
ed Albert that the foes were numerous, and not more te 
a half-mile distant. Then, taking from his undressed leathe 
belt one of his rusty pistols, he presented it to the youngma, 
saying, ‘‘This was your grandfather’s. In his last momen, 
after he had been struck with the tomahawk of one of ti 
same accursed tribe, he gave it to me. I know of no oneim 
whose hands I can better place it than yours. Go, Alben; 
bear in mind by whose hand that grandfather died. Remen 
ber your brother and sister! and, should I perish, I trust yn 
will not forget me !”’ 

Albert stood for a moment struggling with emotion, the, 
placing the trusty pisiol in his belt, he pressed the band of li 
commander, and hastened to prepare his young volunteers fr 
the momentarily-expected attack. A deep silence ( 
the interview of the two officers, which was only broken by 
the click of the pans as the soldiers shut them on the 
priming. 

The winds were hushed, and the vast forest of majesie 
pines stood in awful silence, as if breathlessly expectings 
tearful conflict. Presently a sound as if the breeze was slight) 
stirring the distant foliage was heard approaching nearerul 
nearer, till those who were not aware from what it proceeded 
looked up, expecting to see the nearest tree-tops waving 
and fro; but the flash and report of muskets at the outpat® 
told that it was the savage horde that came almost with the 
speed of the wind upon the encampment, expecting tom 
prise the whites—uttering the war-whoop and the most fest 
ish yells. But the whites, instead of being found sleeping w 
in confusion, were fully prepared for the encounter, ar 
pulsed them with steady valor. It was about two o'clock 
when the attack commenced ; the clouds that had wt 
universal gloom over the camp in the early part of the nigt 
had now separated, allowing the light of the stars to falla 
the scene of carnage. Although the light was so far ule 
able to the whites as to show them more plainly, yet it de 
covered the painted savages who before would have bea? 
visible. 

For a long time it seemed deubtful which should conqeet 
Albert and his enthusiastic followers fought like tigers 
rushed impetuously on the foe, strewing the with rf 
dead wherever they went. The brave boy, elated with 
success of his little band, and seeing the chief of the Indias 
sprang forward with his comrades at his heels, and, with 
a dozen others, was surrounded. They soon a 
predicament. Aware that no quarter would be Lite 
they disposed to ask it, they plied their weapons with ra 
supernatural strength; but they must me 
overpowered by the superior number of the savages pe 
some of the strongest of the villagers come to the pay 
wielding their heavy ploughshares with both hands, 
ing three or four of the enemy at atime. The 
ing the power of the assailants, began to give Way) o 4 
length the whole body retreated into the deep ay 
lofty wood, where they had great advantage over ¢ - 
whose pale faces showed them to the unerring aim &® 
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to lead his followers in search of them; but the Captain, stop- 


dian ri their gleaming tomahawks. ‘ ye 
Tt was not the poliey of the veteran Lovell tp ll i# 
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ine spirits of Albert’s band led the || manity, had beer too powerful for his weak intellect, and the They came—a bright but shadowy throng— 
vate was no alternative but for the more prudentto | star of reason, that had only dawned in the meridian of his Gemmncast ty eotetnanie que 
wy them or see them perish. The first was of course |; life, was extinguished for ever. From lands of chivalry and song, 
sist but the vi soon found that they were fighting Of fairy green and haunted well. 


pong i 

i were 

ering he Foolish Joe came with the fleetness 

bearing a lighted pitch-pine torch, which he applied 

pee Serene 
the tall pines, ing orest joe, 

es io dhe, in one burl gles. 

Our brave fellows were once more inspired with hope, and, 
some one of Albert’s followers crying aloud the names 
Henry and ae a pe Kip at - adopt- 

uni watchword—a spirit of revenge 
phe the latent energies of the assailants; the conse- 
of which was that we were cy sake at s 
stream, where they could only maintain it wi 
and stones. By this time day had begun to dawn, 
wd many of the muskets and rifles had become so foul as to 
jerendered useless. Among those of the whites who retired 
fom the scene of action, & _ — =~ as a 
it firearms, was Albert. In descending the to 
apd the stream, he was accosted by the chief of the sav- 
ages, who, in — — possible, said to him, “ be 
t, you shoot me—me get mine was 
OT choot you.” i. indeed, was a caso of life and 
death, and for life did they bee fp bed ~ ome or — 
: the rifles were washed, , and aimed, simul- 
ae But by the dispensation of Providence Albert was 
destined to be the victor. The ball from his rifle struck the 
chief's, mangled the — and, entering his brain, he fell a 
lifeless corpse on the sand. 

Albert again joined his men. The news of the death of the 
Penobscot leader, while it put new hopes into the hearts of 
the whites, filled the savages with doubt; yet they fought 
bravely, and the action might still have continued some hours, 
hed not an honest and grateful friend of Albert’s taken an 
axe from one of his dead comrades, and felled a couple of 
trees across the stream, some way above where the conflict 
wu in its full fury, by which means he enabled a division, 
headed by the zealous parson, to cross the rivulet, and attack 
the Indians in the rear. Most of them were slain; a few who 
wok to fight were pursued, and one who stopped to kill a 

isoner who lay bound about a mile from the brook, was cut 
tom by the huge sword of the parson, before he could ac- 
complish his purpose. 

The good old man cut the thongs with which the prisoner 
ws bound, and took him to Albert, and, presenting his young 
prae with one hand and his sword with the other, he said, 
“Vietory is ours, and I resign my commission.’ The young 

unheeding the priest’s sword, caught the dear boy in 
his arms, pressed him to his heart, while the tears of joy and 
gutiude rolled down his checks, as he turned his full blue 
ty heaven to give thanks for the mercy of God in restoring 
whim his half-famished brother. Some of the young men 
bore Heary in their arms, while the rest of the living gath- 
ered up the dead, and returned triumphant to the church. 
Shall I follow them? No, I will not; and yet I have a lin- 
pring curiosity to look on the scene of wretchedness which 
mut follow even the most triumphant victory. The criminal 
| en the gallows, at the moment he is about to be dropped 
into eternity, becomes an object of more interest than at any 
- other period during his whole life-time. Thousands of every 
ye and description—both male and female—gather around 
tis elevated situation, eyeing him with breathless interest. 
‘Tis our nature to seek the most appalling sights of wo; (7) 
uy thing for excitement. Of this we have sufficient proof in 
ne pe collected to witness b meeting be- 
iving wife and dead husband, and the wounded son 
| “the shrieking mother. The very heart’s-blood of many of 
Seasons seemed to flow with that of the bleeding soldier 
tad the tears of his friends, yet they would still look till na- 
ut gave way to unsatiated curiosity, and some fainted and 
“upon the floor with their eyes still bent toward the horri- 
fing sight. It is said there is no shade without light; and 
the joy that beamed in the hearts of those, and the friends of 
Pe that returned in safety, presented a brilliant contrast to 
mourned and mourning beneath the roof of the village 
tureh. Yet that contrast was to be enhanced, and a mother’s 
Wreast to heave with emotions too strong to be controlled ; 
ta now her eyes were strained to see some one afar off. 


a 


‘ba exgerly she watches! She stands amid a hundred, yet is 


mt one of them. Her senses, mind, feeling, life—all, all, 
‘wre her earthly frame, are centered in that form horne in the 
wus of him who approaches the church-door; she tries in 
fe move forward ; at length the lost Lucy is clasped in 

«ms of her mother, who sinks in the agony of joy upon 





with the emotions occasioned by this last act of hu- 





From the Commercial Advertiser. 
THE TALISMAN. 
BY W. MEETING. 
(Suggested by a lock of Sir Walter Scott's hair in the writer's possession.) 

TuHERE’s magic in each silver thread 

That o’er the soul-lit brow has curled, 
Of him, whose lofty genius shed 

Its light upon a dazzled world, 


Whose thoughts were pearls in gold enshrined, 
And who in rich profusion flung 

The rainbow colors of his mind 
O’er every thing he said or sung. 


At midnight, by my lamp’s pale ray— 
The out world awhile forgot— 

Thus musing long I gazed where lay 
A relic of Sir Walter Scott. 


And soon my dimly lighted room, 
As memory’s conjurations wrought, 
Teemed with the fairy forms with whom 
His fancy filled the world of thought. 


Here pranced proud Marmion’s fiery steed ; 
Frowned ‘neath his cowl the palmer there; 
And fearful, by the banks of Tweed, 
Sat the deserted Lady Clare. 


Here flashed the sword of Snowdon’s knight 
Defiance to a hundred foes ; 

There Scotland’s king, restored to right, 
The Douglass and his mountain rose. 


Here, in her vestal robes arrayed, 
Upon the lofty parapet, 

Undaunted stood the Jewish maid, 
And scorned the craven Templar’s threat. 


There passed, in glittering pomp and pride, 
The royal train to Kenilworth, 

And Leicester’s young and hapless bride 
Wept by her hope-deserted hearth. 


Here towered the tolbooth, fraught with scenes 
Of terror and of midnight strife ; 

There Jeanie Deans—sweet Jeanie Deans— 
Knelt for an erring sister’s life. 

Young Waverley—his perils o’er— 
Pressed to his heart his gentle bride ; 

And, dauntiless still, Vich lan Vohr 
Shouted “‘ Long live King James,” and died. 


Hector and Lovell fought again, 
The Gaberlunzie lingering nigh ; 
Monkbarnes, with Caxon in his train, 
And Dousterswivel, hurried by. 


Glendenning here, with mystic rite, 
Invoked the maid of Avenel, 
+ And ‘neath his sword, in single fight, 
Vaunting Sir Piercie Shafton fell. 


Fair Edith Bellenden in vain 
For her unloyal lover wailed ; 
And hapless Headrigg here again 
The tower of Tillietudlem scaled. 


Meg Merrilies, the gipsy, there, 

The Dominie and Dinmont too, 
And Bertram here—the long lost heir 

Of Ellangowan—rose to view. 
Here passed Rob Roy in tartan plaid, 

The beewect of his own brave ee 
There with drawn sword proud Helen bade 

The baillie, Nicol Jarvie, stand. 
Again, ‘neath Syria’s burning skies, 

The Soldan and Sir Kenneth fought ; 
Again in Nubian disguise 

His camp the exiled warrior sought. 
Once more upon the sacred plain, 

At sound of trump, the mailed knights met, 
And Scotland’s noble prince again 

Knelt to the fair Plantagenet. 


Now on Lochleven’s midnight wave, 
The royal in silence sped ; 

Now from the walls the warders gave 
Alarms that might have raised the dead. 
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er whose sympathies are intensely interested in this the wild watch-bell long and loud, 
Sa among the clouds of sorrow. Pee pastes og poe coe i 
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jeweled swords, 
And maids with love-lit eves were seen. 





Thank Heaven? the charms are unconfined 
With which the ideal world is fraught, 
No mountains bar the human mind, 
No seas divide the world of thought. 





From the New Monthly Magazine for Nov. 
OLD AND NEW FRIENDS. 


LY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF ‘HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS.’ 


Ove of the greatest evils of life is, that attachments cannot 
be always new—that our feelings grow old like ourselves, and 
that, like other habits, the habit of friendship becomes thread- 
bare and shabby from long use. How glorious is the spring- 
time of young affection! how withered its maturity! It is 
almost rotten before ripe. What a pity it should ever reach 
the summer season ! 

There is no greater fallacy than that which leads us to rely 
for aid on the sympathy of what are by courtesy called old 
friends—that is to say, near relatives, close neighbors, our 
father’s associates, or our own school companions. There is 
no comparison between the cold callousness of such and the 
vigorous warmth of new-formed and chance-chosen connec- 
tions. Old friends have been made for us; new ones are of 
our own making. Our measure, so to express it, has never 
been taken for the first. No wonder they fit so ill, and hang 
so loosely. Yet, when a man starts in life, he is so proud of 
his ‘ old friends,’ and, what is worse, so sure of them! He 
reckons his importance in proportion to the number of those 
reeds, which are not yet broken only because he does not 
happen to have leaned on them; and the hypocrite world to 
whom he boasts of his imagined jewels, never has the candor 
to tell him they are paste. But he finds out the truth! 

We marvel at the numerous instances in which old connec- 
tions abandon, while recently formed acquaintances uphold 
and stand by, a man in distress. It all springs from that in- 
stinct called se , in its worst acceptation, and self- 
love, in its best. When ‘ old friends’ hear of a man’s misfor- 
tunes, the first feeling naturally is, that it is to them he will 
apply foraid. Their hearts as instantly collapse, while every 
mean and cold-blooded consideration -eoans 8 as in self-de- 
fence. The porcupine begins to shoot forth its quills ere the 
enemy is seen. selfish never wait for the attack. They 
fire off their pistols before the avalanche thinks of falling: 
they disable the foe before he can bring his guns to bear on 
them. Envy, and all the congenial host of pigmy yet power- 
ful passions, then come into play to neutralize any claims the 
unfortunate might put forward. They commence a war of 
pin’s-point persecution; they bind their almost invisible threads 
round their victim ; and though he be, compared to his assail- 
ants, an intellestual Gulliver, he is fastened down as tightly 
as though a giant held him to the earth. 

Thus the tribe of ‘ old friends,’ however individually insig- 
nificant, are decidedly the most dangerous of foes. They spure 
no means of vilifying him they are determined to disown.— 
Every thing good is suppressed—every failing exaggerated— 
every calumny raked up, remodeled and renewed. A sneaking 
tone of regret cloaks the meanest injuries; interference is 
volunteered, only to aid in his entanglement; reproaches are 
offered in the guise of advice, and unpunishable insults are in- 
geniously wrapped up in gencrous professjons—gilded pills, 
which the poor patient must swallow ; till harassed, at length, 
beyond endurance, he retorts and casts off his friends; when 
the world, in ignorance, and perhaps in indignation, exclaims, 
“What do you think of him now? Even his relatives and 
friends have given him up!” 

But, on the other hand, when newly-formed intimates, or 
neighbors of short standing, hear of his reverses, their first 
feeling is compassion. They expect no demand—and, if it 
do come, they are taken by surprise. Kindness is always 
active ; and they give their aid ere reflection has time to check 
the generous impulse. The deed done—the money lent—the 
thanks and blessings of him they serve enter into their hearts. 
All their amiable a are up—every good feeling is 
enlarged by the genial dews of gratitude—a good deed is 
never repented of; and the approval of one’s own heart is re- 
flected back in the object that excites it. Self-love is satis- 
fied; and this passion is uo more like itself in its other = 
of view, than the moon in brightness is like the moon in eclipse. 
But if exceptions did not exist, these rules could not be proved. 


Few persons have seen much of life without meeting one old 
friend thoroughly staunch, or an occasional new one es false 
as he had grown gray in our confidence. 


The different classes of society have essentially different 
characteristics. The rule that regulates one has no applica- 
tion to the rest. What I have been saying applies chiefly to 
the mean product, to the middle orders of mankind—the only 
branch which a general problem of morals can be 
fairly solved. The extremes show a marked diversity; for 
while the high and noble rarely abandon their relatives in re- 
verse, the unbred and vulgar almost always do. Each con- 
sider their connections exactly in the ratio of their possession 
or their want of the quality they themselves value most. Birth 
being the most estimable in the minds of the first-mentioned, 
the ruined cousin or brother who loses all else in the world, 
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is sure of his family’s sympathy, in right of the advantage 
which nothing can deprive him of. Money being the ignoble 
inspiration of the other class, that once lost, the ill-starred 
sufferer is cast off without remorse. 


The subtle clements of which friendship is composed baffle 
analysis. They are as bright and evanescent as the refracted 
rays of light which blend in a rainbow, or play in fantastic 
brilliancy on the sun-lit summit of Mont Blanc. Nothing is 
more false than the belief that friendship must be founded on 
the solid basis of long acquaintanceship, or congeniality of 

ursuits, or similitude of opinions and tastes. Were it so, 

iendship would be a common-place concern; and common- 
place minds fritter away whole years in ascertaining the claims 
of him they would make their friend, before they venture to 
give‘him their regard; and they many a time reject a claim- 
ant for their friendship, because they discover in him the very 
qualities that would, if they but knew it, best suit with their 
own. People of this stamp lose life in reconnoitring, and 
never understand the alkali that would neutralize their acids. 

It may appear paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, that 
the most ardent, most generous, most intense friendships exist 
between individuals the most dissimilar in mind. The grave 
and the gay, the bold and the timid, the talkative and the 
taciturn, the ignorant and the learned, the man of taste and 
the man of no taste, often and often join together in attach- 
ment, cemented by some occult feeling which they themselves 
cannot define. Friendship is rarely built on acts of mutual 
service. Those who think it is, mistake the consequence for 
the cause. The sentiment leads to the sacrifice, but never 
springs from it; on the contrary, there is a perversity in the 
human heart which makes it often deny its sympathy to the 
being who possesses its gratitude or excites its compassion. 
We frequently refuse to love that which we revere; and our 
affections and our charities rarely go together. Equality, in 
fact, is essential to the existence of friendship, though con- 
geniality is possibly a bar to it. What is it, then, that con- 
stitutes that fibrous chain which links mind to mind with such 
amazing power? Whence comes that wondrous web, which 
at once enwraps two separate hearts in a common fold? Is 
this active and positive effect composed at times of negatives? 
Is it no real agency of combining power—no spirit-moving 
sentiment, inquiring and responding from breast to breast ?— 
Is it the absence of qualities capable of creating envy and 
jealousy in ourselves, that leads us so readily to a union with 
others? Is it the impossibility of collision on points of taste 
or temper, that creates so close a contact between heart and 
heart? Are the fine results of friendship, after all, but the 
incapacity of sympathy? If so, it is very mortifying to the 
mere sentimentalist, but consoling enough to the philosopher, 
who finds in the flagrant contradictions of: Nature the most 
soothing excuse for his own ignorance of her mysteries.— 
Benefits conferred, are, in some cases, the very bane of frier.d- 
ship. No man can feel a friendship for him who serves him, 
unless he possess the essential spirit of gratitude—that safety- 
valve which carries off the expressive sense of obligation.— 
The sentiment is as old as De La Rochefoucault—that if you 
serve an ungrateful man, you make him your bitter foe. “‘ Why 
should be my enemy?” said Louis the Sixteenth; “I 
do not recollect ever to have done him a kindness.”” An un- 
generous mind will accept a benefit, but cannot forgive the 
donor. Many are capable of finding pleasure in granting a 
favor; there are few who can receive it with pleasure. Gen- 
erosity, in fact, is a much more common sentiment than grati- 
tude. The first is an inherent impulse—a spontancous growth; 
the lazter is a compound feeling, the produce of another, the 
aa of a cause; every soil is not suited to the seed. 
One of the most difficult of all things is the forming a proper 
estimate of what we ought to expect from our friends, and 
how much we ought to be satisfied with it. What a man is 
able to give in this way, is quite a matter of mental tempera- 
ment. We must be good moral anatomists before we can 
fairly make an estimate of each individual’s capability. And 
how often are we taken by surprise! how often do we find 
those from whom we expected most, and who owe us most, 
fall short of our reckoning ; while those from whom we ho 
nothing, and on whom we had no claim, burst on us with a 
generosity and delicacy so unlooked-for and profuse, that it 
takes away our breath and beggars us of the power of ac- 
knowledgement ! 

The manner of conferring a favor is more, much more, than 
the favor itself. Bis dat qui cito dat, is true; but it is as 
true that he who gives with consideration and kindness adds 
tenfold to the value of his gift. There are some people who 
have the unhappy knack of turning even their civilities into 
incivility—who. in apparently underrating the obligation they 
confer, evidently undervalue the acceptor. There are few 
indeed who can enter into the feelings of others; but the 
most rare of all is the donor who understands and appreciates 
the feelings of him who receives. But we must not quarrel 
with our fellow-creatures for defects over which they have no 
control. Let us take men as they are, and for what they are 
worth—being cautious to take no one at his own valuation. 
By this means we shall save a world of discontent; for the 
truth is that our disappointment in others is a reproach on 
our own want of judgement, far greater than on their deficien- 
cies. We do not acknowledge this when we make the dis- 
covery; and, while we think that we are solely disgusted 
with them, it is that we are really angry against ourselves.— 











——— 
Fer our own sakes, then, let us be tolerant to the failings of 
our fellows—and for theirs let us endeavor to lessen our own. 





From Bulwer’s Monthly Chronicle. 

THE MAID OF MARIENDORPT. 
Wirs a cordiality of spirit and a ‘ soul of goodness’ in his 
plays, which have charmed some thousands of audiences, Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles, by some perplexity in the construction of 
his stories, generally fails in the conduct of their action. This 
criticism will be best understood by those who best appre- 
ciate his productions, for they will perceive at once that we 
allude to a fault which leaves them in full possession of all 
those essential excellences which constitute the highest mer- 
its of the acting drama. In drawing out the inner life of the 
scene—in dialogue at once natural and idealized by a fine po- 
etical temperament—in touching the core of the feelings— 
and lighting, as if by instinct, upon the most effective points 
of the interest, Mr. Knowles is without a rival in his own 
time, and may be justly said to excel all previous writers for 
stage since the days of Jephson, who, in one piece at least, 
exhibited powers that it is to be regretted he did not more 
assiduously cultivate. Nor is it merely that Mr. Knowle. has 
occupied with a well-earned fame this large space in our dra- 
matic history, but that he has created for himself a peculiar 
form of drama that cannot be said to have existed previously. 
His tragedies are not strictly tragedies, whatever may be 
their ultimate effects ; nor are his comedies strictly comedies. 
There is a mixed nature in both, which engages more warmly 
the sympathies of the spectator than if they were modeled ac- 
cording to the most rigorous laws of art, by which nature is 
too often sacrificed to conventions. In his comedies the 
smiles are always ready to melt into tears, and the tears in 
his tragedies always scem as if they might as easily be bright- 
ened into smiles—such is the flexible and truthful character 
of his plays, and so closely do they, in this respect, imitate 
life itself. At the same time, it cannot have escaped ob- 
servation that the dialogue Yn. these pieces is occasionally 
over-refined, that it is built up too artificially, and that it wears 
out the passion or the jest before it lets it go. Itis, perhaps, 
to this visible pains Mr. Knowles bestows upon the coloring 
and finishing of the parts that we are to attribute that defect 
in the structure of the plot as a whole to which we have al- 
luded. 

In nearly all the dramas he has produced, we find that the 
Action on the stage either begins earlier than it ought, or that 
it is expanded beyond the obvious catastrophe where the main 
interest closes. There is always an act too much at the be 
ginning or the end. The catastrophe of Virginius, for in- 
stance, is the death of Virginia in the fourth act, and every 
thing that happens after that is superfluous and injurious to 
the grand impression. In‘ The Wife’—one of the most 
beautiful creations of the modern stage—the actual interest 
opens with the second act—the first consisting literally of 
nothing more than a recital of incidents that took place pre- 
viously to the occurrence of the circumstances upon which the 
plot of the play turns. It does not diminish the force of our 
objection to say that these supererogatory acts are in them 
selves very exquisite, because the most exquisite things vut 
of place interrupt our enjoyment even by their beauty, and 
because that which is more exquisite still—the body of the 
drama itself—is hurt by their introduction. We know neth- 
ing that surpasses in tenderness, in truth, and intense enthu- 
siasm, the opening act of ‘The Wife:’ the description of the 
Swiss girl’s first affection, of her indifference to the glorious 
scenes that surrounded her after he, who made all other ob- 
jects indifferent to her, had left her, and the depth and sim- 
plicity of her devotion, are so felicitous that, now wa are ac- 
customed to them, we should be sorry to see them removed, 
although they are not reconcilable with the necessity of con- 
centrating the attention of the audience to the main plot, and 
of not suffering it to be diverted by delineatioms which, ar- 
tistically considered, are episodes to the action. We will not, 
of course, be understood to insist upon exploded canons, or 
to bind the dramatist within any restrictions that are net true 
to nature; but a play cannot do more than present one clear 
design, with the accessories that may arise out of it, or be 
essential to its developement. If a play do more than this, 
then it divides our sympathy, and requires us to feel and 
think about more persons and events than will permit us to 
feel or think with sufficient sympathy about any. 

We have been tempted into this stray fragment of opinion 
by Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s new Comedy of the “ Maid of 
Mariendorpt,” recently produced at the Haymarket, whieh 
exhibits precisely the same fault that we have pointed out in 
his former productions. This comedy is founded on Miss 
Porter’s novel of ‘The Village of Mariendorpt;’ and, as the 
plot may be presumed to be known to onr readers either 
through the pages of the novel, or the criticisms of the news- 
papers, we need not stop to describe it. In this piece, 
Muhldenhau, the minister of Mariendorpt, goes to Prague 
upon a secret mission, and being cast into prison, and his life 
placed in jeopardy, his daughter, Meeta, follows him. Her 
fruitless attempts to obtain an interview with her father oc- 
cupy 8 principal part of the interest, but, at last, she suc- 
ceeds in moving the feelings of the governor’s daughter, and 


attains her object. Muhldenhau is wren to see his child 
this scene, which takes 














in the presence of the governor, 
place at the end of the fourth act, leads to the discovery of 


another daughter who, while an infant, was leet ee ake 


of Magdeburg, and who now, by a strange chain of ‘ siege 


stances, is found in the person of the supposed denginn’s 
the governor. ad 


Here it might be supposed 

tions of the play are « d = the deepest emp 
exciting situation, crowned as it is with a ci = 
which, in the nature of things, nothing can 

from which nothing can be deducted, = her a tal 
ment, feeble in its claims upon our regard, and of no jj red 
value than that of winding up a result which the wi 
ready anticipates—the rescue of Muhldenhau from op: * 
Yet we have another act, which conducts us through ean 
sures that are adopted to deliver the minister, whose arg 
warrant is signed; and, however ingeniously these scenes 
managed, it is impossible to linger over them without j - 
tience, since the issue is as plainly foreseen as if it bad a}. 
ready taken place. Of course, Muhldenhau must be set free 
—that condition is essential to the completion of the plo; 
but it would have been altogether as dignified, and mud 
more effective, to have set him free by a full pardon at the 
moment when the joy was at its hight, as to detain us oy 
an additional act, which termmates in the common-place ey. 
pedient of a rescue. It would give us some regret to note this 
objection to a drama which is crowded with minute : 
did we not believe that the suggestion will be received in the 
same spirit in which it is made. 

We cannot persuade ourselves that Mr. Knowles has bea 
fortunate on this occasion in the choice of his subject, Ty 
story is evidently fitted only for the purposes of the novelis, 
Its fascination depends upon incidents thet cannot be shown 
upon the stage—the zeal, the constancy, the devotion of 
Meeta. To develope these characteristics truly, must 
be exhibited, as the novelist only canexhibit them, in deger; 
tion—drawn day by dey, until the accumulation of simijy 
acts of perseverance and confiding hope make up the toul 
sum of that wondrous filial affection. But on the stage, 
where we require rapid touches and striking masses of 
sion, these repeated instances of love weary for want of nov. 
elty. Action is the soul of the drama—mental action is it 
highest and most sublime province. When the dramatist 
says to produce results that belong to the region of narrativ 
fiction, he fails in his own undertaking without carrying ayy 
honors from the region he has attempted, unawares, to 
For these reasons, we think the plot of this play was not 
pily adopted. It languishes in its progress; and, notwi 
standing the supreme charm of truthfulness that pervades its 
scenes, it is deficient in the requisite excitement. 

The dialogue is more uniform throughout this play thn 
that of any ‘of its predecessors—perhaps because there ar 
fewer provocations to bursts of eloquence. It is quiet and 
domestic in the more serious parts, and full of a rich humer 
in the underplot, an amusing piece of passionate devotion m 
the part of a silly serving-man, who is in love with a tower 
ing housekeeper past her prime, but too timid to declare his 
passion. These comic scenes are unquestionably the mot 
successful passages of the whole: the nature in comes 
closer to real life, and makes us see the influences of every- 
day feelings modified by circumstances in the lowest, grade, 
and modifying in turr, by their universal and leveling power, 
the salient points of individual character. Qaly transpoe 
these scenes a little higher up in the scale, and the awkward 
fears of the lover, and the half-encouraging and half-reprovig 
airs of the abigail will be found true to nature: the social r 
lations produce in every rank the same manifestions, oa 
more refined in the utterance, and more softened by cw 
vention. 











As Important Experiment.—It has always been sil 
to the editor of this paper, ‘“‘ young men cannot be ind 
to prepare themselves, by a suitable course of instruction 
toteachcommonschools. The districts will not give wage 
enough to pay a man for the necessary expenses inct 
in making suitable attainments.” But we had a desire 
make an experiment; and last May commenced a count 
of six months instruction to 50 young people in the Nev 
York University. They have now obtained gure 
ing a salary over the asual sum, sufficient to u 
them all expenses, after 6 or 8 months teaching. % 

By this test, two very important we are pans 
there are young men willing to —- emselves to teach 
and there are districts willmg to adequately compen 
them for this extra preparation. We have, thus, opened! 
new profession, and we believe have done more to improve 
Schools, in this way, than we could have done in any 


way. seo 
On the first day of May next, another class will be v1 
in the New York Universty, to receive from us « count 
instruction in the ‘art of tooching.* The course 19 
tinue six months. Application for admission, mast 
made to the editor, before the first day of May. , 
[Com. 8. Ass 





Loncrvity oF Fisuxs.—Fishes are amongst the most lat 
lived animals. A pike was taken in 1754, at Kaiti i 
which had a ring fastened to the gill covers, from re 
paper f toe nee put in the pond of that castle B.° 
ers of Frederick II., 1407, a period 





of 347 
described as being 19 feet long, and 
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The Policy of the Administration.—An attentive perusal 
and reperusal of the President’s Message, with the aid of 
such lights as are cast upon its less luminous passages by the 
Reports from the Departments and the incipient proceedings 
of Congress, confirm us in the impression that the Exaction 
of Specie for Customs, Lands, &c.—hitherto regarded as an 
essential feature of the Sub-Treasury Scheme—has been aban- 
doned by the Government. It may still be embodied in the 
Sa>Treasury Bill of this session, as originally reported, but 
with the understanding that it shall be stricken out in discus- 
ion. We believe, however, that it will be waived altogether, 
and the Sub-Treasury Scheme restricted, as nearly as may be, 
to the simple deposite of the Public Revenue with certain 
oficers of the Government, instead of selected Banks, for 

keeping from its collection to its disbursement. Whether 
the building of Sub-Treasuries and the appointment of Re- 
ceivers General, or officers specifically and exclusively charged 
with the above duty, will st‘ll be insisted on, we cannot yet 
determine ; but of the abandonment of the Specie Exaction 
weare morally certain. The apprehensions which have been 
emertained of a general decline of prices or depreciation of 
the money value of property, as the effect of a reduced and 
still contracting Currency, may therefore be now safely dis- 
missed. The Government—whatever shall be its mode of 
keeping the Public Money, which is in this respect a second- 
uy consideration—will continue to treat as cash the notes of 
undoubtedly solvent Banks, while redeemed in gold and silver. 
Whether they are placed in selected Banks or Sub-Treasuries 
for safe-keeping is of minor consequence to the business inter- 
ests of the country. 

Still, the question is not divested of difficulty. In the first 
place, the South Carolinians and Southern ‘State Rights’ 
Whigs who supported the Sub-Treasury bill of last session on 
account of its ‘hard money’ tendencies, will with difficulty be 
persuaded to support thisone. Messrs. Calhoun and Pickens 
vehemently scouted, last winter, the idea of any “ Divorce of 
Bank and State’”’ which did not insist on the entire exclusion 
of Bank Notes from the National Treasury. Mr. Calhoun de- 
nounced the Sub-Treasury bill as it passed the Senate (with 
the Specie Clause stricken out) as the very worst form of 
Union of Bank and State. On that ground, he voted against 
the bill, after having exerted all his great powers in its favor 
up to the moment that the Specie Exaction was stricken out. 
Will he vote for such a bill now? Weshallsee. Mr. Cam- 
breleng, in the Report of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
also denounced the pretence of a Divorce of the Government 
from Banks withoat the exclusion of Bank Notes from the 
Treasury, as a miserable and most preposterous farce. We 
do not learn that his opinion, or that of the majority, has been 
changed; and we know it is a very rational one, and was 
widely entertained. It will therefore be very difficult to rally 
the entire Sub-Treasury force of last winter in support of this 
Vitally modified proposition. 

There is still another difficulty. The Sub-Treasury plan in 
this shape is infinitely less errbarrassing to the pecuniary and 
business interests of the country than the original scheme, but 
it is widely regarded as at the same time far more objection- 
able politically. The ‘hard money’ bill gave the public officers 
no discretionary power over the Currency or Public Interests. 
They had nothing to do but to take the coin when tendered 
and place it in the public chest, there to remain until wanted 
for the public service. Of course, the amount of money in the 
Treasury would materially affect these interests, by expanding 
or contracting the Currency, but that would be an incidental 
consequence. The officers could in no way govern or direct 
it. But, with the modified scheme, the collectors and custodi- 
us of the Revenue might exercise a powerful influence over 
every great interest of the country. By silently exchanging 
the notes they received for others of favorite Banks; certain 
notes for specie or specie for certain notes ; by refusing as of 

solvency the notes of some Banks and receiving those 

of others, it must be obvious that the direct control of public 
over the Banks, Currency and business of the 

Country would be greater than it has ever yet been. And 
thee are all operations which law could hardly reach, or in 
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be enforced. We shall not be surprised, therefore, to find a 
portion of the late and present opponents of the entire Sub- 
Treasury Scheme insisting on and voting for the retention of 
the Specie Clause, if the bill is to be passed at all. How all 
this will end, we cannot predict; though we believe some 
modified Sub-Treasury or Specie Deposite Bill will be passed 
before the close of the session. 





The Message.—We can find no room for a general review 
of this document this week—wherefore it must be given up 
altogether. Its exhibit of the state of our Foreign Relations 
is in the main satisfactory. Our Mexican difficulties are in 
progress of adjustment—and we have no other difficulties ex- 
cept with England respecting our North-Eastern Boundary, 
with regard to which the negotiations appear to creep on at 
a snail’s pace. It would be easy to cavil at this; but the 
pacific spirit uniformly manifested by the President has our 
warmest commendation. 

The Finances of the Government are not in so good condi- 
tion as we had anticipated. The actual expenses of the past 
year amount to Thirty-two Millions of Dollars; we now owe 
a National Debt of Eight Millions (Treasury Notes ;) and the 
Revenue of the next year from Customs and Lands is esti- 
mated at only Twenty Millions. The President thinks that, 
under the circumstances, the fourth quarter of the former Sur- 
plus Revenue cannot be distributed to the States. We dis- 
sent from this whole view of the Finances, believing the pro- 
bable Revenue of the next year grossly underrated. If we 
can find room next week for a synopsis and review of Mr. 
Woodbury’s Treasury Report, we shall endeavor to give our 
reasons. 

The Financial policy of the Government is reviewed and 
defended by the President with much ingenuity and ability. 

The Post-office Department is in a less flourishing condi- 
tion than formerly, having fallen behindhand. We deeply re- 
gret this, as we have leng been hoping for the promised re- 
duction of Postages. Must we give this up entirely ? 

We do not fully understand the nature of the legislation 
which Mr. Van Buren would have of Congress with regard 


| to the power exercised by the U. S. District Court in the case 


of Mandamus against Mr. Postmaster General Kendall. We 
incline to the opinion, however, that the matter is right as 
it is. 

In conclusion we would speak of a portion of the Message 
from which we must dissent most decidedly. Itis that which 
relates to our treatment of the Cherokee and other Indians. 
We have little to say of that paragraph which treats of the 
Seminoles. It may be that we can do no better than to keep 
up the present most expensive, pointless and inglorious war 
upon them. We believe that war might have been avoided 
by treating these miserable savages decently—but that is no 
longer an open question. We believe the remnant of them 
would gladly consent to any treaty which did not require their 
exile from the only soil where they will be likely to subsist. 
But let that pass, and let the war continue if it must. 

But the case is very different with respect to the Chero- 





kees. They have been our devoted allies and friends for 
more than twenty years. They had done us no harm, and 
are accused of none. They have been urged, and entreated, 
and bribed to sell their lands—they have sold all they could 
spare, and have positively refused to sell the remainder. Af- 
ter repeated and ineffectual attempts to overcome their deter- 
mination, we have stooped to the mean fraud of bribing a 
handfull of them to sign a pretended Treaty, which they nei- 
ther had nor assumed to have any authority to sign in behalf 
of the nation; and, on the strength of this barefaced forgery, 
we have forcibly driven a whole people from their lands and 
their homes. This is the mournful truth; and we may pre- 
tend that we did it for their good till doomsday, without con- 
vincing a single person not interested in the fraud. It is very 
probable that we have given or promised them all their lands 
i are worth; but that is rather an acknowletigement than a 
palliation of the robbery. It shows that we admit their 
rights, even while we outrage them. Who ever heard of a 
man rightfully taking the property of a neighbor against the 
earnest remonstrances of that neighbor but entirely for his 
good 7 

Mr. Van Buren does not speak to the purpose when he says 
that Administrations prior to the last have concurred in the 





Tegurd to which the denunciations of law could with difficulty 





policy of removing the Indians. Did any of those Adminis- 





a Se 
trations attempt the removal! of the friendly Indians without 
their assent and against their will? We are sure they did not. 
We believe the prospect held out to the Indians of a per- 
manent location in their new homes will prove utterly delu- 
sive. The same arguments urged in the Message to justify 
their removal across the Mississippi will be equally cogent in 
favor of pushing them across the Rocky Mountains within 
fifty years. As to their being intermixed with the Whites, 
that is simply because we failed to execute our Treaty stipu- 
lations by removing the intruders. They asked the Govern- 
ment to do so, and it alleged its inability to comply: will it 
be more potent two thousand miles further off _—But we take 
leave of the painful theme. 





The Pennsylvania Troubles.—We shall burthen our col- 
umns as slightly as possible with accounts of the extraordinary 
and outrageous doings at Harrisburg. They are such as must 
be regarded by every republican with shame and sorrow. The 
history of one such fracas as this will do more to sustain the 
cause of thrones and despots than all the “ Patriotism” of 
our Northern border can undo in ten years. 

The attentive readers of this paper do not need an explana- 
tion of the origin of this disgraceful business. The whole his- 
tory was given at the time the occurrences were taking place. 
Those who read it know that actors of both parties have been 
clearly and grossly wrong in the matter. In the first place, 
the “ Democratic” Judges of Philadelphia County, who, at 
the prompting of Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll, rejected the entire 
vote of the Northern Liberties—thereby disfranchising 5,000 
freemen, on the pretext that frauds or defects existed, in or- 
der to return this Mr. Ingersoll to a seat in Congress for 
which his opponent had a large majority of the votes—are at 
the bottom of the mischief. Then the Whig Return Judges, 
who made this a pretext for assembling privately and making 
out a minority return, electing their Members whom the Peo- 
ple had not elected, are grossly wrong likewise. Whether 
the Secretary of State has acted correctly or otherwise we can- 
not so well determine—as he is bound by the letter of the law 
to a definite course, and the law is not before us. Still, if he 
and the leading Whigs of Pennsylvania have resolved to make 
such use of the double misdoings in Philadelphia County as to 
elect a U. S. Senator, State Treasurer, &c., by the votes of 
Members of the Legislature not rightfully chosen, they are 
grievously wrong, too. But all this does not justify—nothing 
can justify—the atrocious and execrable outrage of a mob 
assembling in the Capital to scttle by intimidation or violence 
the rights of Members to seats. That such intimidation and 
violence have been attempted, and that the deliberations of 
‘the Senate have been interrupted by well-grounded appre- 
hensions of outrage and bloodshed, is most notorious. The 
attempt of the Sheriff of Dauphin County and some of his 
| party to make light of such doings, and the obvious encourage- 
|ment given by many journals in Pennsylvania and elsewhere 





to*mob interference with the proceedings of the Legislature, 
| are among the most alarming features of the whole dark trans- 
action. 

Later.—Our last advices from Harrisburg are decidedly 
conciliatory. After a week of violence and intimidation, the 
Senate proceeded to business on Tuesday by counting the 
votes given for and against the Amended Constitution. The 
Official Returns (taking the Whig return from Philadelphia 
County, which is least favorable to it,) give a majority of 
1,212 for the Amended Constitution, and it was accordingly 
declared to be adopted. So far, well. Both sections of the 
House of Representatives were in attendance. The Senate 
then proceeded to select by lot a Committee to investigate the 
Philadelphia County Election. The Committee so chosen 
consists of Messrs. Miller of Berks, Frailey of Schuylkill, 
Hays of Venango and Kingsbury of Wayne—Van Buren; and 
Messrs. Fullerton of Franklin, Ewing of Washington, and 
Purviance of Butler—Whigs. Messrs. Hays and Fullerton 
are very moderate party men; so the Committee is very for- 
tunately selected. The Committee immediately commenced ° 
its investigations. So we are likely to have the matter thor- 
oughly sifted and put right without further occasion for the 
services of a mob. If there are any good reasons why the 
Whig chndidates should have their seats, (and their support- 
ers say there are,) they will have them, even though a party 
majority in the Committee shall report against them. If not, 








it would be a gross outrage to proceed to the election of a 
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Senator without putting the right men in their seats. The 
two rival Houses are now quietly awaiting the result of the 
Senate’s investigatien. 








Oxnt0.—The new Legislature of Ohio assembled at Colum- 
bus on Monday the 3d inst. William Hawkins, of Morgan, 
(Adm.) was elected Speaker of the Senate, having 19 votes 
to 13 for George J. Smith, of Warren, and 3 scattering. C. 
J. McNulty was elected Clerk, and J. W. Mansfield Sergeant 
at Arms by similar votes. In the House, James J. Faran, of 
Hamilton, ( Adm.) was elected on the second ballot. 

Ast Ballot. 2d Ballot. 
James J. Faran.....Adm..scccsccccceddecccescceceral 
David Chambers ....Whig....seseeeeed2eceeeeceeeeedl 
Bhgahks cccccccccqoccccccccccccccscce Gecccccccgece & 


William Blodget was elected Chief Clerk and M. B. Elkins 
Door-Keeper, easy enough—all Adm., of course. The parties 
stand, as we have heretofore stated—Senate, 19 Adm., 17 
Whig; House, 38 Adm., 34 Whig. The above elections 
were preliminary ; but the same persons were elected for the 
entire session on the following day, without serious opposition. 

The Message of Governor Vance was transmitted on Tues- 
day. It is a common-sense, business-like document, contain- 
ing no further allusion to National politics than such as may 
he inferred from his remarks on the Currency question. He 
thinks that Free Banking would not work well in Ohio—that, 
entirely divested of restrictions, Banking would first degen- 
erate into a Wild Cat business, and then become concentrated 
in the hands of a very few enormous capitalists, whe would 
thus have the interests and property of the State entirely at 
their mercy, without fear of Legislative control or supervision ; 
that regulated Free Banking, such as New-York has estab- 
lished, is impracticable at present in Ohio, for the want of 
adequate State Stocks and because Real Estate securities 
would not command implicit public confidence. The success 
of the Sub-Treasury Scheme, he holds, weuld surrender all 
our manufacturing, commercial, and other interests requiring 
heavy investments, into the hands of foreign capitalists and 
those upheld by them, to the destruction of our own citizens 
now embarked in them—a country in which Public Credit is 
fostered always surpassing in enterprise and manufactures one 
which clings to ‘hard money.’ In fine, Gov. V. regards the 
old system ef this country, brought to its maturity a second 
time in 1826-7, and thence prevailing till 1834, of joint stock 
State Banks, authorised, restricted and controlled by the 
respective Legislatures, with a National Bank restraining the 
issues of all and reducing the rates of exchange between dis- 
tant sections of the country, as the best and most republican 
system which has ever yet been devised for this county. The 
Governor asserts that the People of Ohio have paid a tax of 
$400,000 the past year in premiums on Eastern Exchange 
above the rates that they would have paid if a National Bank 
had existed. In conclusion, the Governor suggests that, as 
the Charters of most of the Ohio Banks expire in four years, 
it is highly expedient that the financial policy of the State 
should be settled immediately and declared distinctly. 

The revenue of the State for the year ending 15th Novem- 
ber last, including surplus, amounts to $451,757; Expend- 
itures, $324,702; Balance in the Treasury, $127,054. The 
School Fund of the State amounts to $1,165,634. The Canal 
Fund has amounted to $642,612, of which $496,957 has been 
disbursed, and $145,654 remains in the Treasury. The tolls 
received on the Ohio Canal the past year, amount to $361,366; 
on the Miami Canal to $74,583: increase of tolls over last 
year, 99,234. The Governor recommends a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the unfinished State works. 





Groreia.—The interest which atcached to the doings of 
the closely balanced Legislature of this State, has been greatly 
weakened by the intelligence that Mr. Cuthbert has not re- 
signed his seat in the U. S. Senate. Of course, there is no 
Senator to be chosen. Attempts are making to pass some 
sort of Resolutions in regard to the Sub-Treasury Scheme, &c. 
bat the issue is doubtful. A-bill calling a Constitutional Con- 
vention for the single purpose of amending so as to reduce 
the number of Members of the Legislature has passed the 
House—113 to 38. A bill to establish a Supreme Court of 
Errors has been postponed indefinitely—-89 to 75. 

The ‘Unien’ Members recently held a meeting and recom- 
nended Hon. Jonn Forsytu, now Secretary of State, for 
Vice President, without naming any candidate for the Presi- 





dency, but meaning to run him with Mr. Van Buren, we sup- 
pose. Mr. Forsyth is well known as a statesman of decided 
ability. The ‘Southern Recorder’ (State Rights) offers to 
support him if the ‘Union’ men will unite upon ‘ Troup, Hayne 
or Tyler,’ for the Presidency, , We should think not with Gov. 
Troup—taking both President and Vice President from 
Georgia, would be a ‘ monopoly’ which the twenty-five other 
States might not so heartily relish. 





For the New-Yorker. 
NOTES IN WASHINGTON. 
WasuincrTon, December 11. 

I beg leave to correct an error in my last in saying, ‘that 
several Adm. members voted for Clark on the first round.’ 
By the printed statement of votes, this was not correct. The 
error doubtless arose from the similarity of namesin pronunci- 
ation, and the noise and confusion in the house. It is very 
difficult to hear distinctly from the gallery: not on account 
of the noise there, but below. The House of Representatives 
is the noisiest school in Christendom. Thescholars run about, 
talk, laugh, read, and write at their pleasure. The master is 
a good disciplinarian, and intends to keep them still, but they 
won’t stay still. Whoever comes to Washington to hear the 
debates in Congress, will be sorely disappointed, if he expects 
to hea. all, or even half, that is said on the floor. 

Wednesday.—In Senate, a committee chairman was chosen 
by ballots, after which, and a few resolutions offered, the Sen- 
ate adjourned for want of business. The Senate is yet very 
thin—only 28 members present. On Thursday both Houses 
adjourned till Monday. 

Tuesday, yesterday.—In the House the committees were 
announced from the clerk’s table—nearly the same as last 
year. An immense budget was received from the President 
of the U. S. containing documents from different heads of de- 
partments and bureaus, in answer to previous inquisitions of 
Congress.—One relating to the Smithsonian legacy which was 
referred to a select committe of nine, on motion of Mr. J. Q. 
Adams. A resolution was then offered, and eventually car- 
ried: requiring all elections to be made viva voce. This 
gave rise to an animated debate, and a good deal of pa:ty 
feeling. To-day, a string of resolution has been introduced, 
to cut off all debate and reject all petitions relating to Aboli- 
tion—the last year’s resolution in substance. Only the first 
resolution has been acted on to-day; the remainder will be 
acted on to-morrow, when undoubtedly an interesting and ex- 
citing debate will take place. This evening the American 
Colonization Society meets in the Hail of Representatives 
which I must attend. X. W. 


Congress has done nothing yet of importance, except the 
making of some mischief on the Abolition question. He who 
agitates that subject for party purposes and for party ends— 
no matter on which side of the question he places himself— 
can be no friend of the Union. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Charles G. Atherton, a new member from 
New-Hampshire, introduced to the House of Representatives 
the following series of resolutions: 


Resolved, That this Government is a Governmont of lim- 
ited powers, and that, by the Constitution of the United States, 
Congress has no jurisdiction whatever over the institution of 
slavery in the several States of the Confederacy. 

Resolved, That the petitions for the Abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia and the Territories of the United 
States, and against the removal of slaves from one State to 
another, are a part of the plan of operations set on foot to 
affect the institution of slavery in the several States, and thus 
indirectly to destroy that institution within their limits. 

Resolved, That Congress has no right to do that indirectly 
which it cannot do directly; and that the agitation of the sub- 
ject of slavery in the District of Columbia, or the Territories, 
as a means, and with a view of disturbing or overthrowing 
that institution in the several States, is against the true spirit 
and meaning of the Constitution, an infringement of the rights 
of the States affected, end a breach of the public faith on 
which they entered into the Confederacy. 

Resolved, That the Constitution rests on the broad princi- 
ple of equality among the members of the Confederacy, and 
that Congress, in the exercise of its acknowledged powers, 
has no right to discriminate between the institutions of one 
portion of the States, and another, with a view of abolishing 
the one and promoting the other. 

Resolved, therefore, That all attempts on the part of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, or the 
Territories, or to prohibit the removal of slaves from State to 
State, or to discriminate between the institutions of one por- 
tion of the country, and another, with the views aforesaid, are 
in violation of the Constitution, destructive of ihe fundamental 











rinciples on which the Union of Ree 
coal e jnrisdiction of Cotmeat nea em, and be. 
memorial, resolution, proposition or paper touching mer 
ing in any way, or in any extent whatever, to slavery as afore. 
said, or the abolition thereof, shall, on the Presentation there. 
on, without any further action thereon, be laid on the table 
without being debated, printed or referred. 

As soon as these resolutions had been read, Mr. Atherton 
proceeded to make a speech upon them, in which he labored 
to make as much party capital as possible out of the Aboli. 
tien question. He spoke half an hour, and closed by moving 
the Previous Question! on these resolutions introduced 
himself and by him advocated—thus forcing the House to 
vote on his own proposition without allowing any body else 
to discuss and hardly time to understand it. Can this be 
honorable ? 

Much excitement prevailed in the House (the rules having 
been suspended—138 to 66—in favor of the immediate cop. 
sideration of these resolutions,) when the Previous Question 
was carried by a vote of 105 to 102; the Main Question op 
dered by 114 to 107, and repeated motions to adjourn nege. 
tived by close votes. Several Members entreated Mr. Ather. 
ton to allow them a few words in opposition, but without ef 
fect. Mr.C.H. Williams of Tenn. asked to be excused from 
voting. Refused. Mr. Wise also asked to be excused, tell. 
ing the House that he should refuse to vote at any rate. Not 
excused. Several Members attempted to explain, but were 
called to order. Finally, the first resolution was carried: 
Yeas 198; Nays—J. Q. Adams, Evans, Everett, Potts, Rus. 
sell, Slade—6. Adjourned. 


On Wednesday, the second resolution was likewise passed: 
Yeas 134; Nays 67. 

The first clause of the third resolution was carried by 170 
to 30; the remainder by 164 to 39. 

The first part of the fourth resolution was carried by 182 to 
26; the residue by 175 to 26. 

The first part of the last resolution was carried by 147 to 
51; the balance by 127 to 78. So the resolutions were all 
passed, Adjourned. 








The Resignation and Flight of Mr. Price, late U.S, 
District Attorney for this District, was briefly noticed in ow 
last. It is one of the most extraordinary affairs that ever 
came before the public. Mr. Price has been so well known 
among us for years as an eminent lawyer and politician, whose 
intogrity was never questioned, that every man seems shocked 
as though the villany had been that of a near friend or rela. 
tive. It seems but yesterday that he moved among us re 
spected, courted and influential, an active party manager and 
unrivaled haranguer in Tammany Hall. The first whisper 
that we hear to his discredit is the intelligence of his flight to 
Europe in the Liverpool, after almost sweeping Wall-street 
of its gold. He is of course a public roboer to a large though 
unascertained amount; and those who might have hoped that 
he was rather unfortunate than criminal, and that time would 
develope something in his favor, are convinced by the follow- 
ing most impudent letter from the peculator to the President: 

U.S. District ATTORNEY’s OFFICE, 
New-York, December 6, 1838 
To the President of the United States: 

Sir: In the course of my public and personal relations with 
Samuel Swartwout, Esq., former Collector of this District, I 
have had no occasion to question either his intentions ¢ 
ability to absolve himself from all obligations to Government 
or individuals. 

The Solicitor of the Treasury has officially requested me 
to superintend and control the proceedings against him and 
his sureties, fur the collection by distress warrant against his 
person, and the goods and chattels, lands and tenements of 
both principal and sureties. 

Inasmuch as I doubt both that the claim against him (Mr. 
Swartwout) has been ¢ruly stated, and that the summary pro 
cess to obtain it has been constitutionally issued by the 
citor of the Treasury, I beg leave to decline any official 
nexion with it. Under these circumstances, I cannot consent 
to become the instrument of their destruction. My office of 
District Attorney of the United States is therefore heal 
rendered to you, with the hope that you will speedily 
an account to be stated between the Treasury Department 
and myself, in order that I may be absolved from any persons! 
liability in the premises. 

The amount of costs due to me for the unfinished business 
of the office I hold, will far exceed that which I have recently 
received from debtors of the Government, and will, upon * 
final adjustment, entirely acquit me of any i toit 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your ob’t serv’t, 

WM. L. PRICE, Dist. Atty. for the Southern Dist. of ¥-¥; 
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GENERAL NEWS. 
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The thousand rumors of further and equally alarming dis- 


closures with 


regard to other functionaries of the General and 


Governments, are not yet proved to have any founda- 


State 

tion, except 
who it is asse tte 
We shall hear more of this. 


in the case of Mr. Campbei!, Deputy Collector, 
rted has not been seen since the Liverpool sailed. 


Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, @ pupil of Mr. Van Buren, and 


late 


Attorney General of the United States, has been appointed 


in place of Mr. Price. The President intimately knows and 
re. the most implicit confidence in him. There is a web of 
villany to be unraveled in this city and elsewhere, which will 
exercise the ingenuity and talent of the wisest. We trust an 
ficient and fearless Committee of Investigation will be put 
on the scent forthwith by Congress. Let us know all who 
have been engaged in plundering the public, all who have 
known their » il and winked at it, and all who should have 
detected it and have failed in the discharge of their duty. 
There are more rogues to be unmasked yet, we feel certain. 





Argansas.—The following is the official vote for Member 


of Congress : 
PTR 
Benton. seseeeseeees 2d 
} TT 
Chicot .+seeeeseeees 66 
Clark ose seeeseecee LI2 
Conway «.ssseeeeee 168 
Crawford ..0seeeeee 27D 
Crittenden ...++e+ee+139 
Franklin ...02eeeees 168 
Green.ccccccsccccesl22 
HotSpring..+++++++-144 
Hempstead « «+++ ++0+225 
Independence ....--+193 
Teaedl cece cove cceces lee 
Jackson ..eeeeccceeell2 
Jefferson ..cceccceee 87 
Johnson oc cccccccceertO 
Lawrence eeonescntg 
La Fa eosccescce @ 
paceman! 
Marion ..ccceceeese 139 
Mississippi «.+e++e+- 54 
Moaroe ccccccccccce 49 
Phillips ..eeeee000+244 
Poinsett ..eeeeeeeees 188 
- orpggaqanupenener 
DRED ncceccessceseeee 
patentee 
Randolph. .+0+++02++249 
Saline.ccccocccccccelsd 
Getder coc ccccccccce 194 
St. Francis. ... ode0ee240 
SOE reccccescceccs lo 
EE 
Van Buren. ...+see0+124 
Washington. .....+..831 
| aT | 


Sth ccc0s 8 FFi 


1838—Cross, Ad. Cummins, W. vedi, wm 





82 
16....0++2+++.newCounty. 
SB.cccccccccee ” 

Sl. cccccccccce 43 51 
134...000.+++++new County. 
WR.cccccccccce WB 48 
159. .eceeceeeeel09 119 
Bicccecccccee B 27 


124.....++0++++newCounty. 
“ “ 


G.ccccccceese 


PRocccccecccece ll 5 
295. .ccceeceeeelll 83 
286... .eeeeeeeee 134 113 


G6. wcccvcccees 87 15 

AB cccccrccces 36 48 

186..cccecccees 50 48 

127 .ccccccccceel 07 40 

W.ccececceece 82 31 

56..eeee+eeeeenew County. 
““ 


BB. ccccccccececs ad 


LOD. cccccccceee a ed 


SO. cccccccsece 


127 .ccccccccees 17 35 


170. cccccccceee 96 65 


9..000+000++enew County. 


BG. cccccccccce saa 66 


158.cccccccccce 93 48 


337. cccccccceeerad 191 


47 wc ecececeeee 138 17 
136.cccccccceee Sl 52 
TT ccccccccese 67 34 
54. ccceececees 108 18 
144....+.++0++-newCounty. 


Bbwcccccccvece “f o 


B2.rccccccccee 19 
a 


Majority: Cross, Adm. 2,553; Do. Van Buren. .. 1,162. 


The new Legislature is divided, according to the Adm. 
account, as follows: Senate, 13 Administration, 4 Opposition; 
House, 31 Adm., 17 Opp., 5 unknown. The vote at the re- 
cent Election is far higher than any ever before cast in the 
State. Mr. Cross, the new Congressman, is asserted to have 
declared himself adverse to the Sub-Treasury and in favor of 
the Special Deposite of the Public Revenue in Banks. We 
suspect, however, that he will be found a pretty thorough 


Administration man. 





Judge Chapman, of Iowa, the new Delegate from that 
new Territory, has authorized the St. Louis Argus to state 
that “he is a Jeffersonian Democrat, the assertions of the 
Federal papers to the contrary notwithstanding.” Whatever 
the information may be worth, our readers are welcome to it. 


Fourth District, Vermont.—The votes have been officially 


canvassed, with the following result: 


For John Smith eoeees(Adm.).oee eeeececenes ooeeee 4,309 
- Heman Allen. ....( Whig) ..-+++. eeeeeed,a74 


z: . P. Briggs... 
“Judge Royce. 


Majority for Smith.....sssesseseeeeeseeeee 718 
Alecander Ming, jr., of this City, has not been removed 
from his office in the Custom House on account of his par 
ticipation in a Canada Patriot meeting. We believe he was 


in some way. 


168 


ereeeoneeeeee 74 


4 
133 
TVAracccccecees 17 29 
4,218...000e00- 2,400 1,238 





25..3,641 


Sovran Carorina.—The Legislature of this State assem- 
bled at Columbia on the 26th ult., and was organized in the 
usual form. In the Senate, Patrick Noble was unanimously 
reélected President, and Jacob Warley Clerk. In the House 
of Representatives, D L. Wardlaw was unanimously reélect- 
ed Speaker, and T. W. Glover Clerk. 
The Governor’s Message was delivered on the second day 
of the session. It is a brief document, and has no reference 
whatever to national politics, or to the currency question. 
The Militia System, Education, and Internal Improvements, 
are the principal topics of the Message, and upon each of 
these the Governor recommends a vigorous action. 

[National Intelligencer. 
Later.—On Saturday last, Patrick Noble was elected Gov- 
ernor of the State of South Carolina. Mr. Noble received 96 
votes, Mr. Elmore, the other gentleman voted for, reeeiving 
58 votes. 
Thomas Smith, of Darlington, was elected Lieut. Gov. 
Angus Patterson was chosen President of the Senate, to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by Mr. Noble’s election to the 
office of Governor. [Commercial Advertiser. 


Mr. Casey, the Conservative Member of Congress from 
Illinois, says the Chicago Democrat, will vote for the Adm. 
candidate for Speaker and for Blair & Rives as Printers to 
the next House. The Democrat professes to speak by author- 
ity, and says that he voted for all the Adm. candidates for 
State officers last August. We are disposed to put faith in 
this; but we know Mr. C. voted against Blair & Rives for 
Printers last year. 








Richard H. Hayes, Esq., Attorney at Law in Columbia, 
Tenn., was shot in the street of that place a few days since 
by William Polk, brother of Mr. Speaker Polk. The quar- 
rel originated in a jest of Hayes, which was deeply resented 


Ea eS 
VIEWS OF SENATOR BENTON. 
Hon. THomas Hart Benton has recently been elected to 
the Senate of the United States for a further term of six 
years, commencing on the 4th of March next. He received 
the entire Administration vote in joint ballot—75—while the 
Whig vote—42—was cast for Abiel Leonard of Howard Co. 
Mr. Benton immediately on his reélection gave to the world 
the following document. We give it to our readers without 
comment—further than the remark that it will be read with 
interest by politicians of all parties. It is as follows: 
To the Members of the General Assembly, 
and People of the State of Missouri: 
Fettow-Citizens: I owe an expression of my deepest 
gratitude for the honor which you have done me in giving me 
a fourth election to the Senate of the United States. I refused 
to receive some high executive honors—embaasies abroad and 
cabinet appointments at home—but I accept with pride and 
gratitude sg office which you confer, and i no other am- 
bition than to make my service in the Senate useful and bene- 
ficial to my State and the Union. Utility, usefulness, is the 
object of all my labors; and on this principle I have declined 
attractive appointments, where I saw no prospects of doing 
any thing particularly useful, in order to remain in the Senate, 
where I could at least endeavor to promote yeur immediate 
interests. I have endeavored to do something for you, and 
unhappily have accomplished but little of what I attempted ; 
but I take more pride in having my name connected with the 
measures which concern you—with the Preémption bill, the 
Graduation bill, the Expunging Resolutions, the Divorce of 
Bank and State, the vindication of the Rights of the People, 
outraged in the House of Representatives by the election of 
Mr. Adams over General Jackson, and the overthrow of that 
gigantic monopoly and colossal political power, the Bank of 
the United States—I take more pride in having my name 
connected with these and other measures for the public good, 





by Mr. Polk. The latter had horsewhipped Hayes previous 
to the renconter which resulted in his death. 


Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, late M.C. from the Essex Dis- 
trict, Mass., has been elected Mayor of Salem, in place o 
Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, elected to the present and next 
Congress, in place of Hon. Stephen C. Phillips aforesaid.— 
This is convenient, certainly, but is it this they call ‘ Rotation 
in Office’? 
Hon. Alfred Cuthbert of Georgia has not resigned his seat 
in the Senate of the United States. So the Whigs lose gheir 


than I should in filling the most attractive offices without any 
immediate object of utility in view. With the hope of being 
useful to you, and the desire of finishing some measures here- 
tofore began, I accept the renewed appointment which you 
have conferred upon me, and on the fourth day of March next 
shall commence the Senatorial term which, when completed, 
will make twenty-five years of consecutive service in the same 
exalted station. 

I have served nineteen years. Fourteen years of that time, 
dating from the day that I took the part of the MAN in whose 
person the rights of the American People were violated, and 
in whom the Bank of the United States saw an adversary, I 
have been the marked object of attack to that Bank and to 














doubtful chance of gaining another U. S. Senator. 


Levi D. Slamm has been appointed to a postin the Custom 


“The Metropolis” is the title of a new tri-weekly journal || 
at Washington City, edited by Thomas Jefferson Smith, Esq. the point of annihilating their victim. 


Itis Administration in politics, and conducted with much ability, || there is‘any example in history of such power and such means 
|| so long and so intensely directed to the destruction of a mere 


the whole political party which marches under its oriflamme. 
| Since fourteen years the ceaseless batteries of these combined 
powers have borne upon me, and have often seemed to be on 
I question whether 


individual not at the head ofan army or a Government, but a 





House. The Whig jokers think that Bang’s turn comes next. | 
He} 


| 
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Mr. Price on board the Steamer.—The Liverpool aeesl 
was detained at the wharf nearly an hour after the time no-| 
ticed for her departure. Mr. Price remained below in the | 
cabin. A gentleman of his acquaintance happened to be on | 
board, and inquired of Mr. P. if he was going out; on being 
answered in the affirmative, he offered to give him a letter to 
a distinguished friend, which was accepted, and the letter 
written on the spot. Mr. Price informed the gentleman that | 
he was going out to settle with Mr. Swartwoutin person. On) 


Gov. Carlin of Illinois is not dead as was reported. 
has been ill, but was recovering when last heard from. 





ished, and it was some time before the gentleman could con- 
vince him of the truth of his declarations. The person who 
went down to the Hook, on behalf of the owners, reminded 
Mr. Price that he had not paid his passage, (a circumstance 
that had escaped Mr. P.’s recollection.) He immediately 
paid him in Chemical Bank bills, observing that he had about 
thirty dollars more of the same bills which he wished the 
agent would take, and give him an order on England, which 
was done. As the steamer approached the Narrows, the 
Government steamer Fulton was seen, apparently in pursuit. 
Mr. Price was evidently uneasy; but when i: was ascertained 
she was bound to the U.S. ship Ohio, Mr. P. was greatly 
relieved, and when the agent left, about three miles outside 
the Hook, Mr. P. was in high spirits. (Express. 





The Mormon War is probably over for the present. Joe 
Smith and his followers have surrendered, and Joe is to be 
tried, but for what crime does not clearly appear. The Mis- 
sourians require that they shall leave the State next year, but 
will allow them to remain until they shall harvest the sowing 
of the last fall. 

The report published week before last, that a body of the 
Mormons ted bows attacked, and upward of thirty of them 
killed, has been confirmed. It was a bloody outrage. The 
Mormons had fortified themselves in a house, when they were 
attacked. [Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 








mere solitary individual standing upon the common platform 
| of private citizens, and without one single means of defence 
| beyond the resources of his own intellect and the kindness of 
| his constituents. Sustained by you, I have withstood the bat- 
teries of these combined powers for fourteen years; and now, 
nothing impaired by the contest, I repair to the post to which 
| you have reéppointed me, and feel nerve and stomach to 
; fight out the battle to vour deliverance, or to my own destruc- 
|tion. End as it may, this much is certain, that these combined 
| powers would have been for me if I had been against you. 
| I thank you for this most honorable election. Four times 
| Senator is a great and distinguished honor, of which any citi- 
| zen might well be proud. I receive it with pride, thanks and 


returning to his counting-room, and in passing the Custom-| gratitude; but I regret to the bottom of my heart that I could 
house, the gentleman stepped in and told the Collector he || "°% be a Member of our State Legislature for this present ses- 
had just seen his friend Price off. The Collector was aston- || §!0"- 


I would rejoice to aid in saving the currency of the 
State from the destruction which is now in full progress upon 
it, and which must end in its total ruin if not speedily arrested. 
The State is invaded by a deluge of pestilential paper money, 
consisting of small notes of every description and from many 
States, of post notes payable long after date and at some re- 
mote place, of broken Bank and suspended Bank notes, of 
Railroad Bank notes, and of notes issued at. one place and 
made payable at some other place at a vast distance, where 
the holder can never go to collect them. It is invaded also 
by the notes of the Bank now usurping the name of the United 
States, and which are sent here to capture your specie and to 
carry it off. Several corporations are exercising Banking 
privileges, in defiance of the constitution of the State, which 
tolerates but one Bank and its five branches. Disguised agen- 
cies, branches 1n fact of other Banks, are in existence among 
us, in violation of the laws and policy of the State. Yourown 
Bank is besieged and undermined, and its notes pursued and 
captured to draw specie from its vaults, which 1s immediately 
exported. To crown all these mischiefs and perils, your own 
Bank is banking upon the paper of other Banks! The effect 
of all these operations is that your currency is worse now than 
it was during: the suspension of specie payments—that gold 
and silver (and gold especially) are scarcer now than they 
were then—that depraved and vitiated paper is more plenty 
now than then—that paper money comes in and hard money 
goes out every day, =~ that, in a little while, if adequate 
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remedies are not applied, the currency of the State must be- 
come exclusively paper, and that paper the refuse of all the 
surrounding States and Territories. 

These are the evils, and I should be glad to be in the State 

Legislature to assist in applying the remedies. These are as 
plain and obvious as the noonday sun. It is simply toexclude 
all this pestilential trash from the State, and to reduce the 
corporations to a just subjection and subordination to the laws. 
The State authority is sufficient for this. The Legislation 
can do it. It needs no foreign master—no irresponsible cor- 
poration—to regulate and protect its currency. It can per- 
form that work for itself, and make its currency what it 
pleases within the limits of the Constitution of the United 
States. It can make it exclusively metallic, if it pleases— 
and that would be done by suppressing and exeluding all Paper 
m ; it can make it part paper and part specie—an t 
would be done by excluding paper below a certain denomin- 
ation; it can have an exclusive depreciated currency if it 
pleases—and that can be accomplished by just letting things 
go on as they are. Of these three classes of currency, the 
second is the one most generally concurred in, and the twenty 
dollar limit is the minimum which the Democratic Adminis- 
tration has adopted. My own limit would be the hundred 
dollar note ; and, with respect to notes of other States, I should 
prefer to follow the example of the late Bank of the United 
States, when it had a branch in St. Louis, and exclude the 
whole from the State, without regard to the amount of the 
note, or from whence it came. 

These are the remedies, and it is in the power of the State 
Legislature lo apply them ; and if I was a Member, I should 
glory in making the application. Our State is a magnificent 
one—seventy thousand square miles, the richest territory, the 
noblest rivers, the most valuable minerals—and not yet mana- 
cled by corporations, enslaved by the paper system, or loaded 
with debt. To save such a State from the delusions of the 

r system is an object of lofty ambition and exalted merit. 

at lately, the prostration of a certain MAN in Missouri was 

the first object of a great powerful moneyed and political con- 

federacy ; the prostration of the currency of the State is now 

a primary object with the confederates. Your kindness has 
saved the man; will not your self-love save the State ? 


Respectfully, your fellow-citizen, 
St. Louis, Nov. 26, te38. THOMAS H. BENTON. 


River Navigation, Travel, §c.—The Hudson River, 
which closed down to Hudson on Sunday the 25th ult., al- 
lowed some boats to reach that city during last week, but with 
great difficulty. Rhinebeck was the usual head of navigation, 
and there the regular passage boats generally stopped, and 
the mail was landed. On Sunday night of this week, the River 
froze down to Poughkeepsie, and no boat has been higher 
since. Indeed, we should infer, from the state of the River 
on Tuesday and the severity of the cold since, that the navi- 
gation must now be nearly suspended altogether. 

The steamboat Rochester, Capt. St. John, which was 
frozen in near Castleton in attempting to make her way down 
on Monday the 26th ult., has been made to force her way 
through the many miles of solid ice which intervened, and has 
reached our wharf in safety. Her wheels were almost en- 
tirely worn out by the continued resistance of the ice. She is 
now to be repaired, refitted and greatly improved preparatory 
to the next season. This excellent boat justly enjoys a high 
reputation. 

The Utica, Capt. Truesdell, was the first boat to reach Al- 
bany in the Spring, and the last which brought passengers 
down from that city at the close of navigation. Since then, 
she has once or twice reached Hudson in defiance of the ice, 
though the other passage boats had given over attempting it. 
She was still running to Poughkeepsie this week, and is now 
if it is possible to get there. Such perseverance in the ser- 
vice of the public, at a season when the travel is light and 
the wear of boats very great, is its own commendation. 

The stage-line between this and Albany is a subject of gen- 
eral and just complaint. The fare charged from Rhinebeck 
to Albany, ($5 for 60 miles,) is exorbitant, and there is nothing 
to justify it in the celerity of the travel. Still, it is better to 
take this route than by New-Haven, while the River is open 
to Poughkeepsie. 

FURTHER OF THE “PATRIOTS.” 
From the Detroit Daily Advertiser, Dee. 4. 

This morning about 2 o’clock, the Patriots having stolen 
the steamboat Champlain, succeeded in effecting a landing 
on the Canada shore, afew miles above this city, and marched 
down to Windsor, immediately opposite this place, where they 
burnt the British steamboat Thames and several buildings we 
believe occupied as a military depot. They were opposed by 
the militia stationed there, and a skirmish of some severity 
ensued, after which the firing ceased; the British retreated 
below and the Patriots marched upthe river. Reinforcements 
were inimediately expected from Sandwich; and we may an- 
ticipate bloody work soon. The Patriots, it is said, number 
batween 2 va | 300. 








It is said by persons who came over in a small boat after 
ihe skirmish, that 17 of the militia were killed and several 
wounded, and that about 50 or 60 joined the Patriots; loss 
on the part of the Patriots, 1 killed, 2 wounded. A detach- 
ment of U. S. troops, with two pieces of ordnance, under the 
command of Major Payne, are now on board of the Erie.— 
They will prevent any further accessions being made to the 
Patriot army. 

The Cleveland Herald notices the fact of an assemblage of 
600 Patriots at a place called Brest. At St. Clair there was 
a still larger number. 


I> We believe it is very generally understood that Dr. 
Noau WessTERis the author of the communication of “Syd- 
ney” in the Commercial Advertiser last winter, which was 
represented as avowing a preference for the monarchical 
rather than the republican form of Government. We could 
hardly believe this true of a man of Dr. Webster’s experience, 
observation and profound research ; and we are happy to find 
in a late ‘Connecticut Observer’ the following disclaimer from 
his own pen. We are sure our readers will peruse it with 
interest : 





For the Connecticut Observer. 

I rejoice very much that the friends of Peace are making 
exertions to promote an object so desirable to all christians 
and all good citizens. The governments of the world began 
in barbarous ages, and are, for the most part, based on wrong 
principles, They all suppose that men are to be governed 
only by force; overlooking the important fact, that most men 
may be better governed by humanity. Force there must be 
in all governments, and a force of law sufficient to control the 
worst of men. But it is certain that a great proportion of 
the objects of government may be eneaanihel without the 
application of physical force. Men have begun at the wrong 
end; have neglected to make men the friends of order and 
peace, by teaching them their duties, and making it their in- 
terest and their happiness, to yield a willing submission to 
law. 

There are some events which are contributing to the cause 
of peace, by a slow but certain progress, which seem not to 
have been particularly noticed.—One is the decline of mon- 
archies, and the other is, the increased and increasing influ- 
ence of the more familiar intercourse of nations, by improve- 
ments in the arts of peace, and the success of steam naviga- 
tion. 

Monarchy, the sole power of making and executing laws in 
a single person, has been declining in Europe, especially in 
the western parts, for three or four hundred years. This 
change has been the result of the increase of commerce, r.anu- 
factures and arts, which have placed a great portion of the 
wealth of nations in the hands of numerous classes of men, 
who formerly had none, or a very small portion.—While there 
was little commerce and tew manufactures, and the whole 
territory of a nation was owned by the prince, the nobles and 
the church, the great mass of a nation had not any political 
power; for as a general observation, it is true, as Harrington 
has said, that dominion rests en property. 

Hence the commerce, and manufactures, which have cre- 
ated a large and respectable body of wealthy citizens in the 
western kingdoms of Europe, have changed the seat of power 
in those nations. The revolutions which have taken place in 
England and France have established this truth beyond con- 
troversy. The kings of France and Great Britain are no long- 
er monarchs, in the proper sense of the word; they can make 
no law; on the other hand, they are as much subject to law 
as other men. Those kingdoms are called monarchies, be- 
cause they obtained the name, when they were such; just as 
the kings of England are called Kings of France, because 
their predecessors once had dominion in France. So also 
they have the title of defender of the faith, although they 
have opposed and do oppose that reijigion, the defence of 
which procured them the title. 

This process of undermining monarchy is still going on; 
the commerce, the manufactures, and the arts, which have 
changed the face of the governments of Great Britain and 
France, have begun to be introduced into the east, and it 13 
very possible that the despotisms of Eastern Europe and of 
Asia may yet be compelled to yield to their influence. 

Apply these facts und principles to the conditien of the 
United States. In this country, the property of the land is 
in the hands of the great mass of the people. The power of 
governing therefore is in the hands of the independent land- 
holders. No physical force can wrest it from them; and they 
will not surrender it by a voluntary act. 

I know it has been the practice of partisans in politics to 
charge a certain class of men with being aristocrats and 
monarchists, aiming to introduce monarchy and privileged 
orders into the United States. But from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the leading men who have been thus accused; an 
acquaintance of twenty, thirty, or forty years standing ; I know 
all such charges to be absolutely false. Those men were and 
are all republicans in principle; although they have differed 
as to the best means of maintaining a republic. With the 
powers of government in the hands of independent land-own- 
ers, and the principles which they entertain, it would be no 





more practicable to establish a monarchy in the United States, 
than to turn the current of Connecticut river into Lake Eri 


Erie. 4 hours’ illness. 


We have therefore no occasion to fe Teation 
ity or aristocracy, or the pestedeeain me ty nobil- 
political dangers proceed from a very different source Se 
Hence this country is not in danger of war, to establish 
bition of« King: nth repect oot costa ts Sam 
i to peace. ® respect our country ié in & conditiog 
‘onnected with these causes of i 
cess of steam navigation, which brings nuniean oe te nrg 
other, not only in physical distance, but still more in the 
erful ties of commercial interest. Interest comes in the place 
of ambition and a desire of conquest ; it multiplies connec. 
tions in business, and thus makes men friends to each other 
and friends to pence. This single event, steam navisat 
will do more to eradicate national enmities, and prevent war 
than all the moral motives and the reasonings of all the phil. 
osophers of the age. N. Weastes, 
(> There are many sentiments in the above which we 
heartily approve ; but there is one which we think experience 
has proved mistaken. Dr. Webster avows an earnest prefer. 
ence of a government of “ independent land-owners ”—=that 
is, one in which property shall be a requisite to the Right of 
Suffrage—over one which contemplates a more universal par. 
ticipation of the People in the election of rulers and legisla. 
lators. In other words, he thinks Government would be more 
beneficent and stable if ‘land-holders’ alone controlled it, 
than under our more liberal constitutions. But does experi- 
ence countenance this theory? We think not. Does Rhode 
Island—where a freehold is requisite to suffrage—exhibit 
more wisdom and stability in her political character than 
Massachusetts or Vermont, where suffrage is nearly univer. 
sal? Not so, but the contrary, in our judgement. We be 
lieve there is no State in New-England in which less patriot. 
ism or intelligence enters into its political course and charac 
ter than that same frechold-voting Rhode Island. 
We believe Dr. Webster was in old times a F. ederalist, and 
in these days coneurs more generally with the Whig than the 
opposite party. It may therefore be an argument with him 
that when the Senate of this State was chosen by freeholders 
and the Assembly on a more liberal suffrage, the Senate was 
uniformly Democratic during several years that the House was 
oftener Federal. So the last Senate elected by freeholders in 
North Carolina was Van Buren, while the House of Common, 
chosen at the same time by the votes of all white citizens, was 
Whig. We leave it to Dr. W. to educe the moral. Ed, 








From the Journal of Commerce. 
From Curt1.—The bark Philip Hone, Capt. Spencer, ar 
rived here on Tuesday, in the short passage of 84 days from 
Valparaiso. ; 
On the 17th ult., being then in lat. 8° 40’, long. 44° 6',a 
very severe shock of an earthquake was felt on board the 
Philip Hone, which lasted a minute and a half. 

The first officer of the ship Israel, of Boston, was murdered 
by one of the seamen at Valparaiso on the 20th of August. 
The murderer was immediately arrested by the public a 
thorities. . 

The news from Lima is to the 25th of August. The situa 
tion of the Chilian army there was considered precarious, as 
the Castle of Callao was still held by 1200 troops in the in 
terest of the Protector Gen. Santa Cruz, and Santa Cruz him 
self was said to be within twenty days’ march of Lima, with 
9000 men. Preparations were making in Chili to send to 
the support of the army in Perua reénforcement of 2000 men. 

We have received from our correspondent in Valparaisoan 
Extra from the office of the Valparaiso Mercury, giving a hie 
tory of the transactions in Peru to the latest dates. The sub 
stance of the information is given in the annexed letter, which 
we insert without abridgement, although several of the facts 
stated, nave been before published in this country. 

Vaparalso, September 17, 1838 

We have advices from Lima to the 25th ult. The Chili 
Expedition landed at Aucon on the 7th, and after various ur 
successful attempts at negotiation with Gen. Orbegoso, they 
ended by the latter declaring war against Chili. The Chil 
ans entered Lima on the 21st, defeating the Peruvians. Gen. 
Orbegoso fled to Turin, twenty miles from Lima, with sbout 
500 cavalry, and Gen. Nieto retreated to the Castle of Cab 
lao with about 600 men, without firing a gun. He was there 
deposed by his own troops, who declared in favor of General 
Santa Cruz. The Chilians lost about 200 men, and the Pe 
ruvians the same number. At the last dates there were 
about 1200 men inthe Castle, and should the Chilians not 
succeed in defeating them, their situation will be very prec 
rious, as Gen. Santa Cruz was said to be within twenty days’ 
march of Lima, with 9000 men. The general opinion # 
that the expedition will be a failure. 





Commodore J. J. Nicholas died at his residence in Balt 
more on W y evening, of appoplexy, after only's fer 
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" New Books—The publications of the present season have 
not been so numerous as in years before ‘the pressure,’ al- 
though a sufficient number have appeared to show that the 
trade is fast recovering from these difficulties, in which, with 
other kinds of business, it was seriously involved. ‘What 
fs there new in the literary world?’ is a question often 
asked of your regular critic, but it has been one not very easily 
answered, Although many new books have claimed our at- 
tention, comparatively few have been original. Our country 
will never be largely prolific of authors until the efforts of 
American genius are better protected from the invasion of 
works from abroad—procured as these works are by the pub- 
lisher without any payment for copyright, beyond an extraor- 
dinary compensation to a London agent for his alertness in 
forwarding the proof-sheet, or an early copy of any command- 
ing British production. We cannot but entertain the hope 
that something will be done, during this session of Congress, 
towards equalizing the chances of our own and English authors 
by the passage of some international bill of copyright. Our 
representatives, on examining into this matter, will become 
convinced of the necessity of some immediate and definite 
ation, opposed as it may be by those larger houses, who have 
possessed themselves of the monopoly of republication. We 
would not have the law extend to works of standard interest 
or to those of modern date, which are already before the pub- 
lic; but we would have every fature work from abroad, placed 
apon a footing with those at home, by giving to foreign writ- 
ers the same privileges as those which are enjoyed by natives. 

We are told that even the illustrious Fennimore Cooper 
finds it distressingly hard to sell his cumbrous manuscripts at 
his own estimate of their value. Certain publishers have re- 
fused them, and others would consent to assume only half 
as the risk of giving them to the world. If a cannon of so 
large a bore cannot go off without danger of explosion, how 
much more difficult must it be for guns of the ordinary cali- 
bre! There may be some counteracting causes in the case of 
Mr. Cooper, which do not exist in the instances of less famous 
and less criticised writers; but who shall say what publishers 
will refuse to do next, when they now refuse to pay the old 
price of a thousand pounds for a new novel by ‘the author of 
the Spy, the Monikins, and Home as Found 2’ 

In redemption of the promise made last week, we give a 
ew notices of the newest books on our table, although we are 
obliged to defer many, simply because we have not had the time 
our the power to read them all, and we cannot follow the exam- 
ple of some of our brethren of the editorial craft, who puff alate 
work on the strength of its title-page, or, what is worse, coolly 
print a publishers puff without ever looking at the outside of 
the book which accompanies it. Like uncle Toby, we are not 
content with ‘trusting we have a good conscience,’ but we 
know that we have a good conscience, and know it best when 
we will not consent to laud a volume, because it is sent to us, 
as of right it should be. This is paying too dear for the 
whistle, and makes the cost of purchase higher than that which 
's asked at the shops. 

















Beautiful Natural Phenomenon.—On Wednesday, De 
cember 5th, there occurred a beautiful and remarkable phe- 
nomenon. We are not aware at what hour it was first seen, 
but, no doubt, immediately after sunrise. We saw it between 
the hours of nine and ten, on the shady side of Broadway. 

Every flagstone on the sidewalks, from the corner of How- 
ard, where we first beheld it, to the corner of Bleecker, was 
beautifully decked out with regular branches of crystalization. 
If the stone were flat and smooth, the tracery commenced in 
the centre, branching off in eight separate limbs, all of which 
were decorated with branches and twigs, naturally and grace- 

arranged, as we see them at this moment on trees. If 
the stone were uneven, then each nucleus was a focus, and 
the tracery surrounded it in the same manner, only that the 
size of the branches was proportionate to the space assigned 
tothem. On one large stone there were three radiating points, 
all the branches and terminal shoots being perfectly shaped. 
On those stones, in the centre of which the vault grating is 
Placed, the effect was still more beautiful and perfect. The 
Periphery of the iron bars served as the radiating focus, and 
instead of the branches running off to reach the points of the 
four angles, as was the case in the other stones, they con- 
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tinued of the same size as those at the intermediate spaces. 
But to make amends for this deficiency, the angles had each 
a small and entire branch to themselves. It was one mass 
of lithographie stones as far as the eye could reach, and it 
was a source of regret that the sun should obliterate this 
beautiful spectacle. 
A number of people passed and repassed and never stopped 
to cast a look on this tesselated, mosate pavement; foot after 
foot brushed and rubbéd out all that had been so ingeniously 
wrought in the twinkling of an eye, for these crystalizations 
of vaper are an instantaneous, simultaneous production, and 
in cases like these the phenomenon occurs just as the first 
rays of the sun shoot across the horizon. It is well known 
to observing orchardists that frost never injures the ten- 
der early blossoms of the peach and nectariné until daybreak. 
The night may be severely cold, and the blossom, or rather 
the fluid in the blossom, may be frozen, but the mischiefdone 
to the germ of the fruit takes place when the frozen particles 
separate, and form themselves into a new arrangement of 
parts, thereby, as De Mairon observes, “ occupying a greater 
space than they did before.” It is this cause which bursts 
the tender germ, and it is this new arrangement of the parti- 
cles of ice in an earthen pitcher which bursts it asunder. 
There is philosophy in every thing that surrounds us, if we 
would but examine the beautiful phenomena which are con- 
stantly springing up. It will be recollected that the day pre- 
vious to this curious exhibition of natural lithography, the 
weather was mild, the frost was out of the ground, and there 
had been a drizzling, misty rain all day. The stones, there- 
fore, were wet, or rather covered with frozen vapor, and the 
spontaneous crystalization resolved itself into definite shapes. 


Unpublished Stanzas by Lord Byron.—The unpublished 
stanzas which we published some weeks since, have, it ap- 
pears, before been published. But we are convinced that the 
gentleman, by whom they were handed to us, did not intend 
to hoax us with a deception which we could easily have dis- 
covered, had we taken the slightest pains todo so. Any ninny 
can look over volumes of peems; but it requires a critic to 
detect styles. To repay us for our former mistake, we are 
now favored with certain verses copied from the original au- 
tography which, as we have been at especial trouble to ascer- 
tain, were positively never before printed; and that they are 
by Lord Byron, who that knows his peculiar style can doubt? 
And if they are not Lord Byron’s, whose are they? 

* YES, WE HAVE PARTED.’ 
Yes, we have parted! never more 
Shall our dissevered journeys meet t 
Time’s wave has left upon the shore 
No records of our mutual feet, 
When, hand in hand, together we 
Went onward by Life’s sparkling sea! 





Thou hast forgotten—I have sought 
Another for the tender prize 
Of feeling, sympathy and thought 
That had their language in thine eyes— 
No marvel now if we forget 
We ever loved or ever met. 


And still there flew some halcyon hours 
Along the billows—still there breathed 
A sweet, soft atmosphere of flowers 
That round the shrines of home were wreathed. 
Alas! the halcyon and the gale 
Can speed not to my distant sail ! 


Afar upon the voyage of life, 
I take my chosen course alone— 
I cannot tell what storms are rife, 
Or where my vessel may be thrown: 
Yet now a lovelier light appears 
Than that we quenched in parting tears! 





Carl. Werner, an Imaginative Story, with other Tales of 
Imagination; by the author of ‘ The Yemassee,’ ‘ Guy Riv- 
ers,’ ‘ Mellechampe,’ &c. These two handsome duodecimo 
volumes appear simultaneously with ‘ Southern Passages and 
Pictures’ from the press of the same enterprising and respect- 
able publisher, Mr. George Adiard. The annunciation of 
their author’s name, distinguished as it is in the walks of ro- 
mance, will be sufficient to recommend them to popular re- 
gard without our endorsement. This is the third work of 
Mr. Simms’s which has been published during the present 
season. ‘Pelayo,’ from the press of the Harpers, was re- 
ceived with general and decided favor, and although only a 





ee 


an edition of twenty-five hundred copies is already exhausted. 
We can but wish equal success to this collection of Tales. 
That they richly merit it we are well assured, although we 
have not enjoyed the opportunity of a leisurely examination ; 
from which we anticipate no little pleasure during some of 
the long Winter evenings before us. By the aid of a few 
more such writers as Mr. Simms, the romantic literature of 
our country will soon be near that high standard, to which we 
long to see it elevated. 


Southern Passages and Pictures, by William Gilmore 
Simms.—Some of the first blank-verse pieces of this volume 
have appeared already in the New-Yorker; yet, beautiful as 
they were, our readers can form from them but a faint idea of 
the superior poetic genius which distinguished many of the 
later effusions in rhyme. The book is a collection of its 
popular author’s popular contributions to the literature of the 
country, and, brought as they are directly under the eye of 
criticism, they not only confirm the favorable opinion which 
we had already formed, but stamp Mr. Simms as a poet of 
scarcely an inferior grade to the best among us. We could 
prove this, without entering into any labored exposition, by 
poem after poem. Having at this moment, from the late 
hour at which it was received, barely time to announce the 
publication of the volume, we can neither give specimens 
which would be praise itself, not that praise which both our 
judgement and inclination prempt us most heartily to bestow. 
We content ourselves with commending these ‘ Passages and 
Pictures’ to the public, pledging our critical reputation on 
the assurance that they will richly compensate reiterated pe- 
rusal—and that the book itself, published in an elegant man 
ner by Mr. George Adiard, is worthy of a resting-place om 
every centre-table, and a niche in every library. 








Warm Days in December.—The old year seems loth to 
bid us adieu for ever, without some smiles at parting. During 
the past week there have been hours of summer warmth and 
beauty; and, consequently, the temptations to illness have 
been great, in the throwing off of muffs, tippets, cloaks, and 
all the cumbrous paraphernalia of the season. To adopt the 
idea of Mr. Bryant, the ‘sidewalks of Broadway’ were as 
gay ‘As are arivulet’s banks in June ;’ 

and the human flowers, which have adorned them, came out 
in all their bloom, streaked with pink, crimson and scarlet, 
as well as the less gaudy colors. It might be better, per- 
haps, to say that the weather, unfolding like a chrysalis, gave 
to the air many a painted butterfly—which to behold, a man 
is betrayed into neglect of books and meditation, and ‘ search 
of deep philosophy.’ On such bright and balmy days, it is in 
truth a pardonable offence, for an editor at least, to leave his 
papers and addict himself to a temporary perusal of the hu- 
man countenance. There are many galleries of paintings just 
now which elicit our favorable regard, and claim an expres- 
ed commendation; but admirable as they are, they are poor 
in comparison to the moving panorama of living portraits, 
that extends from Union Place to the Battery, on these gale~ 
days of Nature. 

As we are accustomed to prize our enjoyments, according 
to the rarity of their occurrence, such lovely weather in the 
season of winter, though short in duration, inspires us more 
than a succession of beautiful days in the other seasons. 
Each hour is employed as if the pleasure could not last, andi 
the next would bring clouds and frost. This is well; but im 
the consequences of being persuaded that the season is indeed 
summer, we read the common moral of our destiny-——the hagr 
piness of the present may be followed by the sorrows of the , 
future. We predict some advantage to the doctors from thew » 
pleasant December days. And yet, how can we regret the .r 
occurrence ? He must be a sombre person who wiyulé be 


‘Cloudy and sad 
When our mother Nature laughs around ;’ 


or who, even with the medicinal potion at his «albow, wou Jd 
not, in remembrance of such delightful weather, exclaim w' ith 
the lover, 





* There are moments in life we can ne ver 
That brighten and brighten as Tinie steals away 1” 





An Extraordinary Sentence.—In the first mamber of a 
new weekly journal, entitled The Expositor, and edite: 1 by 
Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro, Esq., (we believe, however, that. 
the gentleman claims the euphonious title of Cownt) ther :e oc- 





month has elapsed since its appearance, we understand that 





curs, in an article headed ‘ A Retrospective Glance ef ¢ sur fa” 
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vorite authors,’ a seven-leagued sentence, which, for those | 


who are not partial to long periods, must be rather annoying, 


and which, admiring as we do, the ingenuity of its mellifluous 


construction no less than the felicity of its soul-subduing ideas, 
we have vainly attempted to emulate, while thus republishing 
it to an astonished world— 


“ A Lethargic morbidness had stolen into the calm and azure 
depths of our unruffled soul, and we were gradually imbibing the 
‘sweet oblivious antidote,’ utterly forgetful of every ambitious 
scheme and rating care, when in one of those semi-lucid inter- 
vals, of which the wakeful faculty of consciousness tries in 
vain to stir up the embers of application, the mght pupil of 
our eye, after having contracted itself into every variety of 
contortion, in order to exclude the light of a dull lamp, which 
was burning dimly before us, rested itself placidly and with- 
out effort, upon the features of one of the heavenliest cherubs 
that ever shot radiance with its joy-inspiring smiles into the 
dark council chambers of the heart of man.” 





THEATRICAL. 

Park THEATRE.—Augusta has revived the declining busi- 
ness at the Park, and played on alternate nights to well-filled 
houses. She is evidently as much of a favorite as ever. 
Custom cannot stale her ‘infinite variety.’ The music of ‘La 
Sylphide’ is very beautiful, and the dances are arranged and 
conducted in exquisite taste. But the piece can never prove 
as popular as ‘La Bayadere,’ in which dramatic interest is 
combined with the most graceful and touching harmonies. 
The revival of this ballet at the Park will equalize the attrac- 
tions of our two pnncipal theatres, and probably incite Mr. 
Wallack to renewed efforts for the production of novelties. 
We are undoubtedly indebted to the London manager of the 
Park for the interruption to the prosperous business of that 
theatre during the present season. Had Mr. Simpson had 
his own way, we suspect that we should not have witnessed 
such lamentable mismanagement. But Mr. Price thought he 
could make Vestris and husband the stationary attraction of 
the whole season. The consequence was that the engagement 
of all our old favorites, Miss Tree, Madame Caradori Allan, 
Mr. Forrest and others, were cut down, and they have been 
induced to seek their fortunes as far south as New Orleans. 
This miserable policy has given a temporary check to the 
prosperity of the Park, but we are happy to see that it is now 
bringing up its arrears. 

We learn from the Courier and Enquirer, that Mr. Sar- 
gent’s tragedy of Velasco is to be produced at the Park on 
the 20th, and that Mr. Simpson has, in a handsome manner, 
set apart the third night of the representation of the piece for 
the benefit of the author. We are glad to see this courtesy and 
encouragement extended toa native dramatist, and do not 
doubt that it will be reciprocated and rewarded by the public. 
Miss Alexina Fisher of the Chestnut-street Theatre has been en- 
gaged to sustain the part of Isidora, which was originally per- 
sonated by Miss Ellen Tree. Miss Fisher is young, beauti- 
ful, and full of talent and ambition, and we do not doubt that 
she will make a great hit in the character. She will be cor- 
dially welcomed to the boards of the Park. We believe her 
destined to attain the very highest rank in her profession, and 
that, too, without the endorsement of any but an American 
audience. 

NationaL THEATRE.—Bellini’s Opera of La Somnambula 
has been produced at this theatre in a careful and effective 
manner, and has been the reigning attraction of the week. 
Miss Shirreff sings delightfully aud is a pleasing actress ; but 
what preposterous and injurious bombast it is in the critic of 
the Courier and Enquirer to say she is a better Amina than 
Mrs. Wood! The echoes of that delicious and triumphant 
voice are yet too recent in the nearts and memories of our 
public, to regard such an assertion without contempt. Who 
that has heard the ‘ Ah! don’t mingle’ of Mrs. Wood, rising 
like the swell of a trumpet over the music of inferior instru- 
ments, will admit the truth of fairness or any such compari- 
son? Miss Shirreff must herself be the most offended by such 
+ censure in disguise,’ and the musical public will only laugh 
atthe dunce, who ventured upon the opinion. ‘Go to, Master 
Shallow.” 

FRraNnKLIN Toratre.—We see that Mr. Dinneford has 
underlined the new tragedy of Velasco for representation at 
his little theatre. He promises to produce it with the utmost 
care and effect. We commend his enterprise and national 
feeling in the matter, and do not doubt that the announcement 








The Apollo Gallery.—This Gallery is just such a one as 
American artists have long been in need of; and their first 
display is worthy of high commendation. In this collection, 
| Mr. Chapman has a number of portraits, which he copied from 
the originals at Florence. Among the number area Rem- 
brandt, Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens, Michael Angelo, and a 
Salvator Rosa. Appreciating the talents of Mr. Chapman as 
we do, we are led to believe ourselves better acquainted with 
these great masters than from any written description of their 
works. Mr. Doughty has some very beautiful landscapes ; 
tbe View in New-Hampshire from recollection, is a perfect 
gem. No. 32 by Daniel Huntington is one of the best por- 
traits we remember ; the drawing is perfect, and the freedom 
with which it is handled is worthy of Reynolds. Mr. Hunting- 
ton possesses great talents as a landscape painter, and we 
think some of his pieces not inferior to those of Thomas 
Cole. No. 158 by E. F. Coates is the hkeness of a beautiful 
woman ; the drawing and coloring are excellent. Mr. Coates 
has great talents, but as yet is little known. Nearly all our 
American painters have contributed to this collection. There 
are two hun lred and sixty paintings by about one hundred 
American artists. The Apollo Gallery is intended to be purely 
American, and is therefore calculated to encourage talent— 
to instill into the public mind a greater love for painting, and 
to be of much importance to the arts in this country. We 
regret that the exhibition is disfigured by some lamentable 
caricatures of humanity; but even these are worth seeing by 


people who enjoy a laugh. A wretched daub after a splendid 
picture affects the mind like a broad farce played by a bad 
actor after witnessing the highest efforts of the histrionic muse. 


“ The Young Husband—by William A. Alcott.”—This volume is the 
sixth and last of a series prepared by Dr. Alcott, of which The Young 
Wife, The Young Mother, The Young House-Keeper, The House I 
Live In, or the Human Body, and The Library of Health, are the 
preceding. They are all works of practical utility, and calculated to 
induce a more intimate knowledge of domestic and social duties than 
has generally prevailed, and to diffuse widely the principles by which 
health is secured and the human constitution preserved in unimpaired 
vigor to an advanced age. Dr. A. is a teacher of the school of Gra- 
ham, with some modifications ; but the greater part of the contents of 
these volumes will meet the approval of all who have studied or 
thought on the subjects discussed. We find little of moment in this 
last volume, however, which has not already been advanced in some 
of the preceding. Still, it is worth buying. (Geo. W. Light, Boston, 
Sold at his branch, 126 Fulton-st. New-York.) 


“The Monument.”—A monthly magazine of decided interest, thus 
entitled, has been established at Baltimore, and reached its second 
number. It is edited by Messrs, J. N. McJilton and T.S. Arthur, sup- 
ported by a strong corps of contributors. Apparently, variety and 
usefulness are aimed at rather than striking originality and power; 
but we have perused the two numbers published with gratified and 
unflagging interest. ‘The Monument’ does not aspire to be wholly 
original, though it in fact is nearly so, and the exceptions are such as 
add to its value. There are some papers on Poetry and ‘Our Female 
Poets’ which will be perused intently. The work is published in 
monthly numbers of 50 pages each, at $3 per annum—is at once ster- 
ling and cheap—and nothing but the indifferent style of its printing, 
and the many typographical errors with which it is marred, prevent 
our recommending it cordially to the favor of the public. (T.S. Ar- 
thur, Baltimore. A. McLean, 391 Pearl-st. New-York.) 


“ Satirical Hits at the People’s Education.”—This is an excellent 
little work, with a very ill-chosen title. There are some ‘satirical 
hits’ in it, and they are very good ones; but its solemn truths are far 
more numerous and infinitely more valuable. A work so admirably 
calculated to awaken the careless and shame the penurious or sluggish 
to a more generous and efficient support of the cause of Education we 
have never before seen; and we earnestly urge on every friend 
of the great cause the purchase 0f at least half adozen copies for gen- 
eral circulation. If some philanthropist would resolve to place a copy 
in every School District in the State, he would do a noble and most 
useful act of patriotism. Again we urge the circulation of this work 
(J. Orville Taylor, 128 Fulton-st.) 





Journal of the American Institute —Below we give the contents of 
the October and November numbers (being Nos. 1 and 2 of Vol. IV.) 
of this work, which will be found interesting and useful. A few co- 
pies of the work complete may be had at the Repository of the Ameri- 
can Institute, 187 Broadway. t 


Contents of No.1, Vol. I1V.—Journal of the American Institute— 
Terms, &c.; Eleventh Anniversary Address, by the Hon. John Davis, 
of Mass.; Anniversary Supper; Toasts at the Auniversary Supper; 
Ode, by Rufus Dawes; Premiums awarded by the Managers of the 
Eleventh Annual Fair of the American Institute ; Discoveries and In- 
ventions—List of Patents issued in July, 1838 ; Remarks on the Elev- 
enth Annual Fair; Visiting Committees during the Fair; Field of 
Corn; Bergen’s Silk Loom ; Steam Canal-boat; Notice of ship Ohio; 
Silk—Communication from Mr, J. Danforth, Hartford, Conn.; Dutch- 
er’s description of Prairie Plough ; Notice to Correspondents. 

Contents of No.2.—Journal of the American {nstitute—Terms, &c.; 
Article on the Eleventh Annual Fair of the American Institute ; No- 





Fairs generally ; List of Patents issued by the Patent 
S., July, 1838 ; Do. do. for August, 1838 ; Do. do, for 
Notice of Bement’s Turnip Drill; Notice of Bement’s Calth 1838; 
Pedigrees of Cattle, Sheep, Horses and Swine, exhibited at ene 
enth Annual Fair; Rev. D. V. McLean’s Letter on Silk Culture Eley. 
stitutes for Hemp, Flax and Silk; Corn, Rohan Potatoes ie 
Spring Wheat—Letter from Judge Buel; Rohan : ( and 
- Bement ;) White Vinegar ; Improved Silk Reel, or Seromene 
L. Tinelli; Beecher’s Portable Cider-Mil] and Press ; Seed Sop? 
Ploughs and Vegetable-Cutter; Green’s Straw-Cutter; Beecher, 
Horse Power ; Patent Beehive ; Webb's Conical Burner; Cotton Duck 
—Letter from John Colt; Patent Parlor Extension Sofa, or Sofa Bea. 
stead ; Geib and Walker’s Patent Piano Fortes; Burden’s Spikes 
Horseshoes ; Ladies’ Work-Box; Bituminated Peat; Francis’ Passe 
Life-Boat ; American Loco-Foco Matches; Rockwell's Horse Corn. 
Planter ; Cloth Finishing: Gay’s Patent Planing Machine; and 
Hinges ; Beach-Grass Paper, &c.; Supplemental Report of the Map. 
agers of the Eleventh Annual Fair of the American Institute ; Comm. 
nication on Medallic Engraving j Explosion of Steam Boilers by 
tation. Notices —Silk Culture; Remedy for Canker Worms, 
ment’s Cultivator and Turnip Drill; Medallic Engravings; Vermoy 
Marble and Serpentine ; Donations of Books, Pamphlets, &, 


Office of the y, 





For the New-Yorker. 

Messrs. Editore—Ona short residence in this country, I perceive 
that the system of Orthography secured by the distinguished talents, 
indefatigable labors and immense research of your great Lexicograph- 
er, is rapidly approximating to its destined end—recognition as the 
universal standard for spelling and pronouncing the English language, 
The fact that Dr. Webster is becoming so increasingly popular in 
England is, I find, an effectual argument with many in this country 
for sacrificing to his just and simple scheme of Orthography their 
several pre-established modes. By the professional writer of the pre. 
sent day, the appendage of the letter & to the final c in publick, and 
the like, would be considered about as complimentary to his literary 
taste as would the nose-jewel of your natives to his person. Could 
England be presented with equal specimens of enterprise and intel. 
lect in every department of science in this country, she would by no 
means assume the universal superiority which now characterises her 
bearing toward the American literati. It is generally couceded that 
Dr. Webster has, not only while in Europe, but elsewhere, drawn 
more successfully from their original and legitimate sources both the 
definition and orthography of words than any other Lexicographer, 
either in Europe or America, And indeed the chief stricture on the 
learned Doctor in his own country seems to be the trite one of the un- 
grateful novice, who could only say—“ What is done might have been 
better done.’ Never, however, in my opinion, has one man conceived 
and accomplished for the improvement and perfection of the English 
Language so great a work as the venerable Dr. Webster. But I must 
add—With what surprise have I seen him assailed by the disgusting 
philippics of some of your mushroom pretenders !—the best argument 
to silence whose clamors would be to aid them in accompanying the 
Doctor a thousandth part of the way through the infinite mass of cha- 
otic material whence, with the patience of Job and the wisdom of Sol- 
cmon, he has perfected his system and educed his authorities. 

An ENGLIsH AMERICAN, 








From tHe West Inpies.—We have received Barbadoes 
papers to the 3lst of October. The export of sugar for the 
present year up to the 27th of October, was 33,133 hogsheads, 
being an increase of 378 hogsheads on that of the preceding 
year. The Governor had called a special meeting of the 
Legislature to convene on the 31st of October. The reason 
was said to be the reception of important documents from the 
Colonial Office. 

An Antigua paper says that the rains in 1858 have been 
almost incessant from the early part of the year. A large 
crop of sugar is expected next year. 

The address of Governor Light, of British Guiana, to the 
persons freed on the Ist of August, says that many of the le 
borers are idle, aud cannot be depended upon, and admonishes 
them that if they do not reform, the additional supplies of 
working men who are to arrive from other colonies, will s 
persede them in their employment. 

The laborers in one of the most fertile districts in Demarara 
had given notice of their intention to seek employment else- 
where. 

The Island of St. Lucia appears to be in a sad state. Com 
plaints are made of the heavy taxation, as ruinous. Upward 
of £20,000 are required to be raised for 1839, and yet more 
than half the estates «re already seized, sold, or put up for 
sale, on account of taxes. Many of the planters, it 18 

are ruined by taxes, and the non-working of the peasantry. 

[ Express. 





Further particulars of the Explosion of the Steamer Gem 
Brown.—The Louisiana Advertiser of the 30th ult. states, 
that the loss of life by this accident has been greater than was 
at first supposed ; at least sixty persons have been killed or 
wounded. The force of the explosion lifted the boilers to 8 
vast hight in the air, and blew up the decks, killing the cap 
tain, mate, engineer, pilot, most of the deck hands 

man, and mortally wounding the +econd clerk. A steamer 
from N. O. was at the wreck rendering all the assistance, 
possible, and was expected to bring further detail of the catas 
trophe. Racing was said to be the cause of the disaster. 





Major General Scott passed through this city on the third 
instant for the Northern frontier. Go where he mye 
he in the North or in the South—this gallant soldier is ne 
hope of his country, and the pride of all hearts : 








of the piece will fill his house. 


tice of the Fair of the Franklin .....itute of Pennsylvania; Article on 





[Columbus (Ohio) Journal 
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Money-MAKING.—Notwithstanding the 
and unwearied flights that female genius has taken in 
but in the present especially, some writers have 
their ingenuity to the rack to prove that no woman ever 
pat a ned man in any one of the greatest and most glorious 
its of life. In whole world of women there never 
such @ thing, says somebody, as a Sir Isaac Newton, or 
- Lord Bacon, or & illiam Shakspeare, or a Michael An- 


Tus Genius OF 


daring 
past ages 


True—nor was there ever in man’s world a Countess 
tska, ‘niece of Potemkin.” Of the myriads who have 
through life, unconscious that it holds out any other 
aoe duty than the art of making money, who never eon- 
ceived that their fellow-creatures were placed here for any 
than to be outstripped in the way to get rich; 
is he whose genius ever hit upon the felicitous and ori- 
expedients which dignified the Countess Branitska’s! 
‘That man’s heart of thine,’ exclaims the hero of the Rob- 
‘never conceived the sublime project.’ It was reserved 
for a woman to find the short-cut to a gold-mine, and an easy 
entrance into the valley of diamonds. The theory, that man 
is superior to his mate in all grand and first-rate —— is 
0 t and unimpugnable. What the Countess 
may have been designated in the Russian or Polish tongue we 
know not. but in English she would have been styled No. 1. A. 
She died lately, at fourscore, leaving a fortune that would 
have ired Croesus or Coutts with ‘wonder and astonish- 
ment’—as Shakspeare inspired Milton. “ The sum of 1,000,- 
000 sterling in specie was found in her chateau; she had 
60,000,000 of rubles lodged in the Bank of Russia, and on 
her estates were 130,000 peasants or slaves. It seems she 
made money in every way: she lent it out on mortgages ; and 
there are very few landed proprietors in the empire who are 
not her debtors. She discounted bills, sold gold, and dis- 
herself of the immense produce of her lands.” 

All this promises well; the 130,000 peasants or slaves are 
so many living witnesses at once of the wealth and the way 
teit. But in all this the Countess simply condescended to 
dig for the root of all evil in the ordinary paths of the world 
—herein she simply kept the herd of money-growers in coun- 
tenance, and encouraged the less gifted graspers to get what 
they could in any way, and as fast as possible. 
ever benevolent, and prodigal of its valuable moral lessone. 
But at times her vast and soaring spirit would start off into 
an unapproachable region of invention, and discover expedi- 
ients that mere common-place curmudgeons can but reverence 
ata distance, without daring to dream of imitation. Take 
an example in the following fact: 

“Tt is even said,” says the chronicler of her death, “that 
having visited France some years since, and finding human 
hair so valuable an article in that country, she had on her re- 
tum to Russia, caused the heads of all her female slaves to 
be shaved, and shipped a cargo of chevelures to France, 
where they fetched her a handsome return !” 


While the slaves themselves had a ‘ handsome return’ (of 
the crop) the next year, and again yielded a hait-harvest to 
the edge of the razor! What are the golden locks of the 
ets to this annual crop of curls, carried to market by this 
matchless money-maker! What was the strength of Sampson, 
had he still remained unshorn, to that which a weak woman 
thus acquired by clipping off the hair of her slaves! By leav- 
ing these wee oe | for a season, she could compel mon- 
atchs to be uncovered before her. The ‘ purple hair’ itself 
was never half so magical. And then the humanity of the 
expedient. How few slave proprietors have been content 
with simply shaving their living property. Some countesses 
there have been who would have caused not the hair, but the 
heada of a few thousands of feminine curl-cultivators to be 
taken off upon far less profitable pretences. The Countess’s 

genius saw that humanity was the best policy—she 
took the hair and left the head, that it might yield its har 
vests hereafter. She held it to be unfeeling to kill the goose 
—it was contrary to her principles—the golden ezgs contented 
her, and she spared the producer! Monthly Chronicle. 





British Assocation FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF ScrI- 
tnct.—This distinguished Association, comprising among its 
members nearly all the learned and scientific men of the day 
in Great Britain, together with eminent professors from all 
the principal nations of Europe and from America, held their 
annual meeting this year in the ancient border-town of New- 

i} &@ town once famous for the resistance it opposed to 
the predatory incursions of the Scots, since famous for its 
‘xportation of coals, and now rendered thrice famous by a 
“sitation from the feasting philosophers for the advancement 
of science. This is the Association that ‘Boz’ so cleverly 
quuzzes in ‘Bentley’s Miscellany,’ under the head of the 

Mudfog Association for the Advancement of Everything ;’ 
bat, quizzing ay » ‘ Boz’ knows as well as any man, that the 
merits and standing of the society are beyond all cavil 
or dispute. The philosophers, it must be owned, do feast, 

and promenade “a trifle ;’ but what of that? People 
now-a-days do not feel it incumbent upon them to make mar- 
‘yrs of themselves, and go into training for anatomies over the 


oil, merely because they happen to be gifted with 


2 


than their neighbors. A the papers read 
ws one by Dr. Bache, of Philadelphia, which excited con- 
iderable attention; and at a dinner given at the conclusion 


the meeting, at which the Lord Bishop of Durhem pre- 
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sided as chairman, that dignitary, after toasting the various 
eminent foreigners who had honored the meeting by their 
presence, took occasion distinctly to propose the healthe 
of the distinguished Americans who had also done so, whom, 
as he said, he could not class under the head of ‘ foreigners ;’ 
because, speaking the same language, obeying nearly the 
same laws, cultivating the same literature, and being substan- 
tially the same people, he felt the term would be a misno- 
mer. After a few general remarks, his lordship took occa- 
sion to introduce specially to the company, Mr. Charles Sum- 
ner, a young American of much ability, who had come over 
to Engiand for the laudable purpose of gaining a closer insight 
into the manners, habits al feelings of the land of his fore- 
fathers, and who had traveled three circuits with the most 
eminent judges, in order to form a correct judgment of the 
theory and practice of English jurisprudence. Mr. Sumner 
returned thanks in a neat and epirited speech. Among other 
matters he remarked that he felt the term ‘ foreigner’ would 
be quite inapplicable applied to an American in England. 
When an American arrived there he felt himself almost at 
home: he spoke the same language, followed the same pur- 
suits, and, as he felicitously remarked, in the churchyards of 
the land he might pause and ponder over the tombstones of 
his ancestors. [In contlusion Mr. Sumner observed, that 
from the good understanding prevailing between England and 
America, and from the recently opened facilities of commu- 
nication, the time he hoped was not far distant when the So- 
ciety, instead of confining its annual ings to the leading 
towns and cities of England, Ireland and Scotland, would 
find its way to New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and other emporiums of the western world. The sentiment 
was most cordially cheered, and appeared to be heartily re- 
ciprocated by the numerous and talented atuiiig 
irror. 








From the Richmond Compiler. 
Important from North Carolina.—By the Fayetteville 
Observer, we learn that on Tuesaday last Mr. Raynor intro- 
duced into the House of Commons at Raleigh, a series of 
resolutions on Federal topics. It was thought they would 


The first resolution condemns the “ expunging resolu- 

tion” as a violation of the Constitution, and “an act of 

= servility, calculated to degrade the character of the 
enate.” 


The second declares that the United States Senate ought 
to pass resolutions condemning the act, and rescinding the 
resolution authorizing it. 

The third denounces the Sub-Treasury scheme, as cal- 
culated to derange the currency, prostrate commercial 
credit, and augment Executive power—moreover, that it 
will unite the purse and sword in the hands of the Execu- 
tive, change the character of our government, and peril the 





liberties of the country. 
The fourth resolution condemns the pre-emption law 
of the last session of Congress. 
The fifth declares that the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands should be divided among the States, according 
to the ratio of federal population. 
The sixth protests against “ the wasteful extravagance of 
the present administration.” 
The seventh declares that the Executive patronage has 
increased to an alarming extent, and that it ought to be di- 
minished. 
The eighth forms an admirable example. It does not 
speak of “ instructions,” but simpl says—* Our Senators 
in Congress will represent the wishes of a majority of the 
people of this State, by voting to carry out the foregoing re- 
solutions.” [This is nobly said. ith the independent, 
manly and virtuous statesman, this simple expression of 
legislative opinion would have incomparably more weight, 
and exact a more profound respect and deference than any 
of those mandates yclept “ instructions”—which presume 
to carry with them imperial sway and power. ay this 
beautiful example be emulated. In our opinion, it will 
be a most fortunate thing fur the Whig party, if these re- 
solutions, thus presented to the North Carolina Senators, 
pass the Legislature. ] 
The ninth resolution requests the Governor to forward 
the resolutions to the Senators in Congress, and each of 
the State Legislatures. 
We learn that on Wednesday, a bill the third read- 
ing in the Senate, changing the Legislative sessions to an- 
nual instead of biennial. 
Mr. W. B. Shepard, we learn, had brought forward a 
_ for three independent banks, to be incorporated 
Y 


ongress. 


Boston Municipal Election.—Mr. Elliot, the Whig can- 
didate, was on Monday elected Mayor of Boston, by a ma- 
jority of 1303 over all the other candidates. The vote 
stood for Eliot, 3780; Eddy, 2269; Lyman, 119; scatter- 
ing, 89. The entire Whig ticket for Alderman is elected. 
OF the Council 31 Whig and 11 Van Buren members are 








elected—six vacancies are yet to fill. 





A Sub-Treasurer.—The Burlington(Vt.) Free Press states 
that P. Hunton, acting Postmaster of x, Was arrested on 








the 24th ult. on @ charge of purloining money from the mail. 
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He was examined before a Justice, and the proofs being con- 
clusive of numerous and repeated depredations, extending 
through the entire period he had charge of the office, he was 
ordered to find bonds in the sum of $2000 for his appearance 
at the Circuit Court, in May~in default of which he was 
committed to Montpelier jail. 


The Gondola Club and Ball.—It will be perceived, from an adver- 
tisement in to day’s New-Yorker, that the Gondola Boat Club take 
their Third Annual Ball on Monday evening next, the 17th inst., at 
Niblo’s Grand Saloon. The members are very respectable young 
men, and now form one of the oldest boat companies in the city. This 
Club was organized in the autumn of 1834, and Mr. Wm. E. Cham- 
bers, boat builder in this city, was employed to procure them a boat. 
He purchased for them a four-oared boat, which was named “ The 
Gondola.’ This boat they used until the autumn of 1836. During 
the winter of "36 and 37, Mr. Chambers built for them a six-oated 
boat, which was also called “ The Gondola.” This boat continued in 
their service until last summer, when they sold her; and Mr. Chambers 
has recently furnished them with a new boat, which they have also 
named “The Gondola." It was exhibited at the late Fair of the 
American Institute, and is pronounced by the best judges a far supe- 
rior boat to any of her class, 

We are pleased to state here, that Mr. Chambers built the famous 
boat “ American Star,” which won the great race against the celebra- 
ted boat “Certain Death,” belonging to Capt. Harris, of H. B. M. Fri- 
gaie Hussar, on the 9th December, 1824, for $1,000 a side, She was 
rowed by four of our White Hall watermen, who afterward presented 
her to Gen, Lafayette. She is now at Lagrange. t 











> Mr. W. B. Sturtevant is again about to depart on a tour of 
collection and general agency for The New-Yorker, and will canvass 
most of the Counties west of Herkimer. We hope our subscribers in 
that section of the State will hold themselves in readiness to pay all 
@rrearages; and any facility which may be afforded Mr. S. toward the 
increase of our patronage. will be conferring a kindness upon the pro- 
prietors. 


TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers, who are in arrears to The New-Yorker, will save us en 
immense deal of trouble by forwarding the small sums due without 
waiting to receive bills or dunning letters, For whatever bills of good 
banks they may forward to us, they shall be fully credited without 
di ; if the forwarded shall exceed the dues in any case, 
it will of course be credited to the subscriber as payment in advance 
according to our terms. We entreat those who owe us, however, to 
send notes of some kind or denomination. They will be quite accept- 
able, however small, provided they come in post-paid letters; and a 
subscriber remitting $5 or over need not mind the postage. Letters 
unpaid, and containing no remittance, will not be taken from the 
office. Should this appeal fail of speedy effect, we shall be compelled 
to resort to more peremptory measures. There is a class of newspa- 
per patrons, who make a practice of stopping their papers without 
payment or explanation of any kind—often leaving them to the ten- 
der mercies of the post office, and winging their way to Texas or the 
Far West. The names of those we regularly chronicle in a Black 
Book, from which we occasionally discharge the disagreeable duty of 
publishing a Black List of such dish t delinquents, as a terror to 
evil-doers. It is our only recourse in order to keep the number of 
such patrons as small as possible, and we entreat our true and honest 
friends to bear with the infliction as patiently as possible. We shall 
publish a pretty formidable list as soon as we can find room for it, 
Those who stop our paper without paying for it will regularly be 
chronicled after this fashion. 

















The following gentlemen are reported to us by Postmasters as hav- 
ing absconded or removed from their late places of residence without 
making any arrangements with regard to their papers or the pay for 
them. Perhaps there is some mistake about it, and we are reluctant 
to believe any man guilty of so scaly acheat as this. Any reader who 
may be acquainted with either of these gentlemen in their present lo- 
cations, will oblige us by inviting their attention to this advertise- 
ment. We shall be most happy to give publicity to any explanation 
(accompanied by payment of arrearages) which may be offered. 

BLACK LIST. 














P. A. Knowles, Pontotoc, Miss......+ ebeoccccedoscese ecceed $2 50 
Hugh Maxwell, New Village, L. L.....e00+seeecssecscceseeeed 5O 
C. M. Gazeler, Binghampton, N. Y.—removed to Troy......- 5 00 
Jenkins & Sandford, St. Louis, Mo.—fled to parts unknown. .1 50 
E. 8. Roche, Charleston, 8. C.—fled to parts unknown...... 5 25 
Daniel Fish, Jonesville, Mich—ran away. ««+++..++e+s+0+++7 00 
R. Manning, do. do, GO... ccccccecccccccsscecs 7 00 
J. Still, Serena Bi, Sonsscomsroese scone ee --4 00 
John Baily, Middletown, Ohio......+++++++ . 4 
fiarvied, 
On Sunday, 9th inst. Charles Innes, jr. to Margaret Frinnel, both o 
this city. 


Ona Monday, at Brooklyn, Rev. George Jones, U. 8S. Navy, to Mary 
A., daughter of G. 8, Silliman, Esq. 

On Tuesday, John Martin to Maria L. Merrell, both of this city. 

On Wednesday, A. J. Peniston to Maria S., daughter of J. Young, 
Eaq., all of this city. J 

At Bridgeport, Conn., William J. Bebee, of this city, to Elizabeth 
Hinman, of Bridgeport. 


Died. 
On Sunday, Rachel, relict of the late James Hammond, aged 87. 
Also, at Brooklyn, John Seaman, aged 74. 
On Monday, Sarah, wife of Robert Bruce, aged 58. 
On Wednesday, John K. Miller, aged 28. 
oon ses Simonson, aged 49. 
At Washington City, on Monday, Alexander Nesbitt, Esq. of the 
t 





Treasury De; n 
At Philadelphia, Washington W. Fetterman, Esq. a member of the 
Pittsburg Bar, aged 37. 
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TIME, THOU CHEAT OF HUMAN BLISS. 


AS SUNG BY MR. WILSON, IN THE OPERA OF “AMILIE.” MUSIC BY ROOKE. 
ANDANTE CON 
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Time, thou cheat of human bliss, Wo’s soft balm --- isin thy kiss— 


Time— Time, thou mee J human bliss, Wha 





bringest thou to me ? ‘Time, what bringestthoute me? -- - - Time, thou cheat of human bliss, Wo'sseh 





is in thy kiss— kiss ; Time, whnt bringestthou to me? What bringest 





What— What is myheart’s des - tl-ny? is my heart’s desti - ny? - 








